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In all intercourse between man and man^ 
it is important that the parties should 
attach the same ideas to the words which 
they employ. How much discussion would 
be avoided, if the importance of this point 
were duly appreciated, and care taken to 
establish a concurrent flow of sense with 
sound in the minds of those who interchange 
their thoughts ! As I do not take up my pen 
merely to amuse myself with writing sen- 
tences, but sincerely desire to convey to my 
readers the same ideas as those which arise 
in my own mind, I judge it best to begin by 
a definition; to which I am the rather 
moved, because a mistaken notion of the 
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word I intend to define involves a miscar- 
riage of my whole design, and may make 
my arrow miss its mark, inasmuch as the 
word to be defined is that which stands on 
the title-page of this little book, bearing the 
relative position to it which an address does 
to a letter : 

" THE WORLD." 

The difficulty of a definition increases in 
proportion as the word to be defined is equi- 
vocal in a more or less number of senses; 
and of all equivocal words, " the world '^ is 
perhaps one of the most redundant in appli- 
cations. What varied gradations of mean- 
ing are there in the word ^^ world 1'^ from 
the round, tangible, material globe on which 
all men live, to that imaginary, untraceable 
halo, which encircles in its unreal boundary 
a few special men and women to separate 
them from " the million,^^ the horizon of 
which each of the few fancies himself the 
centre. I have no desire to analyse the 
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word with critical accuracy, nor to detect 
and fix its hidden principle in one condensed 
application. My object is to take it into 
use just as I find it, to convey the expres- 
sion of my sentiments to a body of very 
agreeable and amiable persons who call 
themselves the world; or who, at least, 
suffer the appellation to be given to them 
in a large variety of colloquial and prover- 
bial phrases. 

What is the notion which readily springs 
forth in the mind when the ear comes within 
the hearing of such soimds as these } 

^^ What all the world says must be true/^ 

^^ All the world agree on that point.' ' 

'* He will never make his way in the world 
with such manners/' 

^* The fashionable world/' « The lite- 
rary world.'' ^^ The sporting world/' 

^^ The opinion of the world/' 

Nobody is at a loss for the idea which 
suits ^^ the world" in such sentences as 
these ; though every body is at a loss when 
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they attempt to express that idea by other 
words than that which produces it. 

The good folks who form the large society 
bearing this title have become a corporate 
body by the prescription of ages; and the 
charter by which they were incorporated is 
of such ancient date^ ^^ that the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary.'^ 
This classes the charter as the ^^ lew non 
scripta/' or common law of the land; and 
the corporation accordingly claims extensive 
privileges and immunities for all its mem- 
bers, to establish which it refers to the force 
of custom alone. There are, indeed, statutes 
of the highest sanction existing, which con- 
travene many of tiie claimed privileges of 
this corporation. Nay, these statutes stand 
in such contradiction to the immunities of 
the society as to expose its members to 
penal charges. These are denied or other- 
/•wise resisted by "the world.^' A process 
at law is going on upon the subject, which 
^as been traversed from various periods, and 
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is still awaiting the decision of the highest 
court. And so important is the suit con- 
sidered^ that the King himself wQl sit in 
court and deliver the judgment. The antici- 
pation of this has produced a division in the 
society. Many members of the corporation 
have taken their names from the books of 
enrolment, and refuse any longer to be con- 
sidered as members. They are, however, 
the minority; and a very large majority 
strongly maintain the superior authority of 
the unwritten charter over the statute under 
which the trial is to take place. 

This statement will facilitate a definition 
which I desire to give of the only other 
substantive that stands in the title-page. 
The author of the follovring pages is one of 
that muiority, who, after due examination of 
the cause, adheres to the written statute in 
those enactments which are contrary to the 
alleged privileges of the corporation ; and 
having therefore withdrawn himself from? 
membership of the society called '^ the 
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world/' in which he was formerly an ac- 
knowledged associate^ he has brought upon 
himself the appellation of 

A DESERTER. 



Nothing so effectually cuts a man off from 
his former friends and associates in the world 
as a desertion to the side of the evans. It 
takes a little time^ perhaps^ to find out the 
fact, but in proportion as it is known, free- 
dom of intercourse ceases ; the good folks 
of the corporation close thtir arcana against 
him ; he loses caste in ^^ good society f a 
sense of separateness creeps over the fami- 
liarity of his closest friends ; when he comes 
amongst them, he is left very much to initiate 
the subjects of conversation — the old points 
of interest are not touched on ; the world 
do not like to refer to them; an undefined 
feeling prevails, that the new notions of re- 
ligion make the deserter consider this to be 
a sin, or that to be a sin ; it is supposed to 
be useless to ask why; and therefore it is 
better manners to say nothing about it, and 
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give up the friend or the acquaintance as 
lost : for the experience of the world has 
settled them into the conviction^ that those 
who have once been spoiled by the taint of 
overmuch religion are irretrievable; it is 
felt that they never can regain that tone and 
impulse of spirits which gave them their 
place in the animated circles of pleasurable 
society ; as the bloom and simplicity of a 
young beauty in her first seasons can never 
recover from the tarnish of twenty balls^ but 
merges for ever in the look and experience 
of a woman of the world. 

Now do not be alarmed^ my dear friends 
and former associates of the world. It is 
not my intention to declaim against your 
conduct in this particular. I do not pur- 
pose to lay all the blame upon you ; on the 
contrary^ I find much fault with the great 
majority of my present and very dear com- 
panions^ for not taking such steps as shall 
remedy all that is evil in this state of things. 
I say, all that is evil, because there is very 
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much of good in it^ as well as a mixture of 
that which is undesirable. This universal 
effect produced by desertion from your ranks 
acts very beneficially as a barrier to prevent 
the too easy profession of decidedly reli- 
gious feelings upon unformed opinions and 
insufficient examination ; and after such a 
profession has been made, this result fre- 
quently cuts off the instrumentality by which 
the dying embers of regret might be gently 
tempted onward to a blaze. This great 
advantage lies on the side of the deserters ; 
and, indeed, the whole system of exclusion 
by the world has an injurious tendency only 
upon the world themselves, and is advan- 
tageous in every way to those who are thus 
excluded. 

^^ Exclusion by the world,'^ I think I heat 
some of you say ; ^^ it is the evans who ex- 
clude us; so much so, that we sometimes 
call them exclusives.^' This is one of the 
sad mistakes which arises from the want of 
unrestrained and unprejudiced intercourse; 
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and the fault in this matter^ as in many 
others^ is divided^ and may be charged on 
both sides. The world avoid conversation 
with the deserters upon the subjects which 
are interesting to the latter. They consider 
the opinions which would be drawn forth 
something in the light of an unwholesome 
miasma^ which endangers the bodily health. 
They look upon the deserter as a patient 
labouring under a disease produced by this 
same cause^ the external symptoms of which 
are repugnant to their feelings ; and they 
desire not to breathe the same atmosphere. 
This is a blameworthy error on the part of 
the world. On the other side, the interest 
created by the new feelings is so strong, the 
emancipation from a lower state of enjoy- 
ment into a higher one produces so en- 
grossing a train of thought, that deserters, 
new ones especially, can hardly tolerate that 
medium of intercourse, and those subjects 
of conversation, which lie within the cir- 
cumference of a circle, the limits of which 
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their spiritual horizon has out-grown^ though 
the world are still circumscribed within its 
boundaries. I will concede that this is a 
blameworthy error on our part. 

An accidental circumstance tends greatly 
to increase the difficulties of intercourse^ 
concerning which the blame must likewise 
be shared between the parties. The pro- 
ducing cause of desertion in every case is 
the higher appreciation of the sanctions of 
that statute-book^ referred to in the Defini- 
tion, above the immunities of the unwritten 
charter upon which the world's privileges are 
founded. A study of that statute-book is 
the natural consequence of such an apprecia- 
tion ; and it generally happens, at first par- 
ticularly, that this study is very diligent and 
exclusive. It is scarcely to be wondered at, 
that those who read one author with much 
attention and much approbation, should im-^ 
bibe the spirit of his style, and even adopt 
his phraseology, when expressing ideas simi- 
lar to those he has written. Such a result is 
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produced upon the students of every writer, 
or class of writers. And if a number of per- 
sons studying the same author attentively 
were to live much together, meeting often in 
each other's rooms at college, for instance, 
and not frequently joining the general society 
in the common room or the hall, the result 
would inevitably be, that the more distinctive 
characteristic phraseology of their favourite 
author would become conventional, and be 
used upon the commonest occasions, without 
impropriety, and without ojffence. It is ac- 
knowledged that a similar result is produced 
by the study of the statute-book in question. 
Its phraseology may, indeed, seem dry and 
unintelligible to the world ; but it is deeply 
interesting to the deserters, and appears to 
them to be, in many cases, the fittest vehicle 
for the communication of those ideas which 
have been gathered from the study of the 
book itself. This opinion may not be founded 
in correct taste ; but it can scarcely be just 
to consider it so high an oflfence against 
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propriety as to make it a ground of exclu- 
sion from intercourse. I cannot but find 
fault with the fastidiousness of my former 
associates^ who affix the punishment of trans- 
portation for life upon the technicalities of 
an evan; while they scarcely look upon 
those of the man of science^ or the man of 
pleasure^ in the light of a misdemeanour. 
Cant and slang are both confessedly in- 
fringements of the law of taste; but the 
smallest infusion of religious phraseology is 
readily detected and nauseated^ while a large 
seasoning of that which requires very con- 
siderable tact to keep it from oiSeuding good 
taste as coarse slang is often welcomed with 
smiles as a pleasant relief from the insipidity 
of common conversation. 

While I consider that blame is to be 
awarded to the world on this ground^ I think 
that a like proportion of blame must attach 
to the deserters for not conceding the point 
which involves no matter of conscience. 
But, on the contrary, it might rather be 
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shewn^ that a conscientious desire of com- 
municating ideas to those with whom we 
converse, involves the necessity of using 
such form of speech as is intelligible and 
not unnecessarily distasteful. For my own 
part, I desire entirely to avoid this error; 
and if in any thing! may hereafter write 
to you, my dear friends of the world, there 
may be just reason for charging me with 
such special phraseology as the most fasti- 
dious taste may be warranted in calling canty 
I beg leave to take this opportunity of asking 
pardon by anticipation. I must, however, 
deprecate such charges of cant as I remem- 
ber to have been made against me by one of 
you, who, when I happened in conversation 
to refer to ^^ the devil '^ (I trust with such 
seriousness of demeanour as becomes one 
who has been made acquainted with the 
reality of that evil spirit's existence, and the 
danger incurred by those who are ignorant 
of it), cried out at once, ^^ I cannot bear 
that cant which talks about the devil as if 
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there were such a person/' I do not mean 
my apology to extend to such an accuser 
as this. 

I cannot help thinking that there is much 
common ground between the territory of 
the world, and the retreat of those who 
desert from them, which might be advan- 
tageously occupied, without offence on the 
one hand, or compromise of principle on 
the other. The world charge the deserters 
with considering many things to be objec- 
tionable, and even immoral, which may be 
enjoyed, they say, with a good conscience. 
The deserters make a reply which rarely 
reaches their accusers. They appeal to a 
principle which rs not acknowledged, and 
little understood ; and they make this appeal, 
for the most part, in language distasteful to 
the world. Many of the deserters consider 
that it is derogatory to the high principle 
under which they act, to appeal to lower 
motives, and to account for their views of 
things in that partial way which must be 

c 
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the result of bringing only those lower mo- 
dyes into the argument. They would be 
right in this view of things^ if, by referring 
to what they call the second motives, they 
renounced their appeal to the first. But 
while protesting that they do not make such 
a renunciation, it seems to me no compro- 
mise of religious principle, to malce the fiill 
use of those arguments drawn from motives 
acknowledged by both parties, which may 
be classed in the wrong place by many per- 
sons who are nevertheless disposed to allow 
them a greater mfluence than is sometimes 
supposed. 

It is from a real and aiSectionate spirit of 
kindness towards those associates with whom 
Ihave lived in thehabits of friendship for many 
years, and whose respect I desire to obtain, 
as well as deserve, that I have determined 
to force myself into a littie intercourse with 
them, whether they will let me or not. And 
as I can do it more comfortably through my 
pen, by the proxy of a publisher, than by 
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obtruding myself into their society^ probably 
at much mutual inconvenience, I purpose to 
send forth amongst ^^ the world,^^ from 
time to time, certain lucubrations, the ob- 
ject of which will be to shew, that we 
deserters have some reasonable ground for 
the objections we make against certain cus- 
toms, habits, opinions, and amusements, 
which obtain in the world, and are sanc- 
tioned with much applause. The mode of 
doing this shall be sometimes by argument, 
sometimes by expostulation, sometimes by 
the relation of true events, sometimes by 
the arrangement of probable events into 
composed narrative. Whatever form my 
communications may take, they will never 
convey any thing but that which is intended 
to benefit those whose happiness is the sin- 
cere desire of one who, after enjoying all 
that the world enjoy, has found out that the 
true sphere of happiness lies beyond the 
limits of their best and choicest gratifica- 
tions. 
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G|)f C|)fattf. 

I. 

^' How very dull it is of those stupid reli- 
gious people not to go to the play !'* 

^' They may stay away themselves^ if they 
like; but^ with their narrow notions^ they 
won^t let anybody else go ; they call those 
that do go all sorts of names/^ 

^^ Now that's what I call Calvinism/^ 
This conversation really took place amongst 
three members of the world, quite in high 
life. To be sure, it manifested some unac- 
quaintedness with the subject in hand ; and 
therefore the manner of expression may be 
repudiated by many of you, my dear world. 
But it conveys a correct notion of the im- 
pression that is made upon the minds of 
multitudes of your members, who generally 
think the disapprobation of theatrical amuse- 
ments, expressed by the deserters, is little 
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more than a proof of the bad taste, duhiess, 
and gloominess of that sort of people ; and 
that, for the most part, it is mere party 
spirit, assumed much in the same way as 
the '^ Friends ^^ put on the Quaker's bonnet. 
Before I say one word more, however, I 
think it best to make an honest confession. 
I am rather glad that my pen hsbs not the 
power of convejdng exactly the expression 
on my countenance at this moment ; so that, 
without breach of politeness, you may smile 
or laugh outright, if you like, at the notion 
of a confetnoUj whfch, if you saw me, you 
would perceive I mean in sober seriousness, 
though I will not quarrel with you for re- 
ceiving it in pleasantry. My confession 
amounts to this ; that when I was a member 
of your body, I was as devoted an admirer 
of theatrical amusements as any of you can 
possibly be. I remember with surprise the 
extreme delight I enjoyed in cultivating the 
society of some of the principal actors and 
actresses ; the idolatrous feeling with which 
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I regarded their talents ; the pride which I 
secretly felt when they condescended to greet 
with applause my own theatrical efforts in 
preparing for them that which they were 
afterwards to represent ; and my ready liber- 
ality while paying them in kind with usuri- 
ous interest. It is the recollection of the 
many evenings passed in enjoyment at the 
theatre^ and the many mornings occupied 
in preparation for private theatricals^ that 
imparts now vividness and power to those 
arguments^ which^ as they are abundantly 
sufficient to bring conlriction to my own 
mind^ so I sincerely believe they cannot be 
without some effect upon the minds of those 
who will listen to them dispassionately and 
without prejudice. 

I am not, therefore^ about to argue the- 
oretically against a certain amusement, be- 
cause it has been anathematised by a certain 
set of people, nor to repeat cold lessons 
which have been taught me in the school of 
the evans. My arguments are derived from 
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personal knowledge^ and my conclusion isf 
the result of sincere conviction^ unbiassed 
by the dictum of a party. 

The world are perfectly right on one 
point* We deserters do heartily, and I 
believe universally, disapprove of theatrical 
amusements. The main ground of this dis- 
approbation results from a principle which 
it would be in vain to introduce here, since 
it is not admitted in the world ; and to use 
it, therefore, would be begging the question. 
We find in practice, that the power of this 
principle, when felt and acknowledged, takes 
oS the edge of the relish for theatrical 
amusements which might previously have 
bieen felt. The occasion, therefore, for ar- 
gument upon the subject is speedily taken 
away, in proportion as the power of this 
principle is experienced. This residt is in- 
variable ; so much so, that it never happens 
that two deserters have occasion to argue 
upon the subject. However severe the contro- 
versy might have been between any two per-' 
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sons, one of whom belonged to the world, 
and the other had deserted; as soon as the 
advocate for theatres has, upon other grounds, 
deserted from the ranks of the world, the 
matter drops. The theatre has lost its 
attractions, and the subject its importance. 
The alarm lest the play-goer, as such, should 
be considered as a criminal ceases to exist, 
as the midnight ghost of a frolic has no 
terrors for the mind that knows it to be 
a white sheet. Long and frequent expe- 
rience has established so much uniformity 
on this point, that whatever may be the 
profession of one who no longer claims 
membership with the world, if he express 
approbation of theatrical amusemeqts, it is 
impossible for the real deserters to resist 
the trembling of a suspicion which shakes 
their confidence in such a one, or, at the 
very least, excites their surprise. 

This, however, is a point which, in the 
present ailment, is to be omitted by the 
hypothesis, as the mathematicians would say» 
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There are ajuoms and postulates enough to 
which both parties agree^ to establish a rea- 
sonable conviction on any man^s mind^ that 
theatrical amusements^ with their inseparable 
accompaniments^ are positively opposed to 
morality ; and that no one can enjoy them^ 
as at present carried on^ without contribut- 
ing to advance the cause of immorality. 

This is a very bold and may seem impru- 
dent attack upon theatres; but it is fully 
justified by the force of argument which can 
be brought into the field. It includes a de- 
claration of war against ^^ theatrical amuse- 
ments^ with their inseparable accompani- 
ments *y* and my plan of carrjdng on this 
war leads me to strike the first blow against 
those outworks, which, however distinct 
they may seem from the histrionic citadel 
itself, are nevertheless so inseparably con- 
nected with it, that when these outwork^ 
shall be taken, the victory is sure. No one 
can be present at a play without being js^cr- 
ticeps criminia in whatever is essentially 
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wrong in the authorised system of arrange- 
ment at the theatre where the play is repre- 
sented; therefore, before we consider the 
play itself, we will examine some parts of 
the theatrical system, to see whether it can 
possibly involve any blame in those who go 
to the play. This wiU bring forward my 
first class of objections to theatrical amuse- 
ments, which I propose as the subject of 
the present paper. 

In doing this, I will take a leaf out of 
my old book; and for the purpose of en- 
folding the point I have in view in allego- 
rical wrappings, I will sketch out a plot for 
a play, which you may call a tragedy or a 
comedy, as the denouement may strike your 
mind in a serious or an absurd light. 

We will lay the scene under an Italian 
sun — say at Venice, if you like. A company 
of Italian artists, of all degrees of talent, 
agree to form a d^6t for the exhibition of 
their pictures. They build a large house, 
and decorate it in the most splendid man-p 
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ner. They mix up with their own paintings 
some of the best specimens of the old mas- 
ters. They exercise the finest taste in the 
classifying of the subjects^ in throwing the 
lights^ and though last^ not least, in gilding 
and arranging the frames. Having expended 
large sums, as well as much labour, in this 
undertaking, they find, to their great disap- 
pointment, that the people of taste who fre- 
quent their exhibition are too few to enable 
them to pay the interest on the capital in- 
vested, much less to remunerate them for 
their own trouble. What is to be done ? All 
the vanity of an artist rises up against the idea 
of abandoning the plan, and reUnquishmg 
the means of displaying their talents before 
those who are able to appreciate them. Th6 
idea suggests itself of calling into action 
some second motive, which may bring a 
larger number of persons to the pay-table 
at the doors, and so enable them to support 
their establishment. They must hold out 
some inducement which may work upon 
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hidden motives^ such motives as will be glad 
to put on the cloak of a taste for the fine 
arts^ rather than manifest themselves in their 
true dress. What class of motives shall they 
choose ? such as is most extensively influen- 
tial^ and of most frequent excitement, will 
suit the best, because it will bring the largest 
crowds to the exhibition at all times. The 
company of artists are to be Italian, there- 
fore those motives must be chosen which (in 
plays and romances at least, if not in real 
life) are usually ascribed to their nation. Ita- 
lians are very apt to give way to revenge; 
assassination is supposed to be the common 
mode of satisfying revenge in Italy. The 
artists are struck with the happy thought of 
making their grand exhibition the place of 
rendezvous between assassins and their em- 
ployers. The mode of intercourse between 
such persons up to that time had been diffi- 
cult and dangerous — meetings in the streets, 
in dark alleys, or else applications at houses 
well known to be the rendezvous of the 
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knights of the stiletto. By the new plan all 
this difficulty and danger would be avoided. 
A room should be prepared connected with 

I the exhibition, which might be made to these 

parties what the Royal Exchange is to mer- 
chants — the place of arrangement for bloody 
transactions — the mart of murders to be 
afterwards perpetrated. Some of the com- 
pany, although Italians, are a little startled 
at the plan ; but the sudden twinge of con- 
science is allayed by the consideration, that 
people tvill employ assassins, and assassins 

^ toill be found to do their work ; and there- 

fore the want of such facilities as would be 
afforded by the suggestion would not hinder 
the evil. 

The plan is agreed upon. A handsome 
room is provided, only inferior to that in 
which the pictures are exhibited. This 
second room is characterised as a place for 
refreshment, where fruit and ices are ex- 
posed for sale ; and thus the real object of 
frequenting it may be covered by one which 
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is ostensibly legitimate. A number of pro- 
fessional assassins are engaged by the com- 
pany to be continually in attendance at the 
exhibition ; and^ for this purpose^ each per- 
son so engaged is provided with a small 
piece of ivory. Upon holding this up in 
the sight of the money-taker at the doors, 
the sign is acknowledged, and the assassin is 
permitted to enter without payment. , When 
thus admitted, it would not do to limit them 
only to the refreshment-room; they are, 
therefore, allowed to mix amongst the com- 
pany who are attracted to the exhibition 
from a real desire to look at the pictures; 
and this arrangement serves to lull a sus- 
picion that might fall upon any individual 
who frequents the establishment. The artists 
permit the engaged assassins to wear any 
distinguishing badge they wish; and, as a 
mark by which they might be known, they 
have the singular fancy of wearing the right 
arm bare. So prominent a badge makes it 
necessary for the artists to take some pre- 
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caution lest the real lovers of painting, who 
come with no revengeful designs, might be 
offended at the company they meet with. 
The exhibition, therefore, is so arranged, 
that all the pictures being hung on one side 
of the room, several tiers of long galleries 
are constructed on the opposite side ; and it 
is made a rule, that the assassins should be 
restricted from coming upon the floor of the 
exhibition-room, though the magic of their 
piece of ivory is the ^^ open sesam^'* which 
admits them into all the raised galleries. 

When the plan was put into execution, 
it seemed to produce the desired effect. 
Time passed, and the exhibition became 
fashionable amongst all classes of persons. 
It took a hold upon the customs of the citi- 
zens. The secret of the refreshment-room 
was perfectly known in society amongst the 
men, but seldom or ever talked of except by 
those who habitually took advantage of it. 
If a revengeful feeling arose in any breast, 
it was a matter of course to go to the exhi- 
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bition^ where every facility was aflforded for 
its gratification. The police knew of this ; 
but the system was so strongly rooted in the 
habits of the people, that they made no 
serious attempt against it; and it became a 
sort of sanctuary for assassination. The 
applications for ivory freedoms became so 
numerous, that it was necessary to limit 
their number ; and by this means, assassins 
of a certain class only could obtain the pri- 
vilege, and to procure it required the re- 
commendation of one already admitted. 
The bare arm was, mdeed, disgusting to 
many lovers of the fine arts, who desired 
only to see the pictures ; but this was re- 
medied by the arrangement respecting the 
galleries. It was soon understood that on 
the ground-floor this offence was avoided; 
and this became, therefore, the only place 
generally frequented by the amateurs. And 
yet, though all this state of things would 
seem to produce a prosperous treasury to 
the company of artists, the very reverse was 
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the case. The establishment was conducted 
upon the most splendid scale ; it involved a 
larger expenditure than even this popularity 
could afford; and one set of artists after 
another successively undertook the concern, 
and successively became bankrupts. No 
sooner was one company insolvent than 
another was formed, whose experience was 
almost sure to be the repetition of the pre* 
vious failure. 

This is the machinery of the plot I pro- 
pose for my tragedy ; for who can laugh even 
at the allegorical idea? It is self-evident 
that a vast variety of scenes and ^^ effective 
situations'' might be worked up by such 
machinery, sufficient to supply all the the- 
atres in London with deep tragedies for a 
dozen seasons : but it is not my intention 
to carry on the allegory into these re- 
sults. My object is attained by merely 
sketching out this framework : and now 
having done so, I desire to put two ques- 
tions to any of my former friends of the 

D 
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world who may be kind enough to read 
this. 

First. In such a supposed case as that 
which I have represented, is there any per- 
son with the smallest claim to right feeling 
who would for one moment place the legi- 
timate pleasure and improvement in taste to 
be derived from studying the best paintings 
ever produced by Raphael in competition 
with the feeling of horror which arises at 
the thought of having any thing to do with 
such a market of crime ? This question is 
addressed to the feelings, and will, I doubt 
not, be impulsively answered with a shudder. 

But, secondly, I will put a question to 
the judgment. Does not a person become 
morally responsible for the criminal conse- 
quences which result from such an establish- 
ment, if he is induced to pay the money by 
which it is supported, or if, without payment, 
he gives the sanction of his presence to any 
thing which is part and parcel of the whole 
scheme, be the gratification to be obtained 
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thereby ever so legitimate in kind^ or ever 
so intense in degree? I can anticipate no 
other than an affirmative reply to this ques- 
tion. Every such person is so morally re- 
sponsible. 

^^ What a monstrous imagination V^ I 
think I hear many of you, my former asso- 
ciates, say; and my own heart is abundantly 
ready to echo, ^^ Monstrous imagination \^' 
Yet I would act the part of a friendly magis- 
trate upon receiving the deposition of a man 
under suspicion of crime. I would warn 
you to take care what you exclaim against ; 
for, if the charge of play-going lies against 
you, when the trial comes on, all your present 
feelings and exclamations will be brought 
in evidence against you. 

I have taken some pains to construct my 
allegory in the closest possible analogy to 
the case of the theatres. The correctness of 
it will depend upon facts, not upon opinions ; 
the decision will turn rather upon evidence 
than upon argument. What I am about to 
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state is known to very many of you of your 
own knowledge. If any one of you happen to 
be ignorant upon the pointy I will readily 
forgive incredulity, provided it lasts in your 
mind just so long a time as might suffice to 
enable you to obtain correct information 
upon inquiry, and no longer. An incredu- 
lity which will be satisfied without endea- 
vouring to ascertain the truth can have no 
claim to toleration or forgiveness. 

It is only necessary to make a few substitu- 
tions in my allegory, and you have a London 
theatre depicted before you. Let the com- 
pany of artists be the company of ^^ Her 
Majesty^s Servants,^' or performers who act 
at any of the theatres royal or unroyal, and 
let the exhibition be the theatre itself ; sub- 
stitute one crime of acknowledged grossness 
for another; instead of murder take the 
debasing uncleanness of coarse animal grati- 
fication; and the statement is true to the 
letter. Read the allegory over again, with 
these substitutions in your mind, and you 
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will meet with nothing but a simple narra- 
tive of undeniable facts. The saloon at the 
theatres stands in exact parallel with the 
supposed refreshment-room. There a coun- 
ter, where fruit, pastry, and ices are sold, 
gives a colour to the motive which may have 
brought people together : but you have only 
to cast your eyes around upon the unhappy 
creatures who disgrace the name of woman ; 
you need but take one glance at the groups 
of them mingled with men around you, to 
be well assured of the motives which have 
gathered into one spot the human beings 
who are thus occupied. The admission of 
these wretched females is sanctioned and 
arranged by the proprietors of the theatre^ 
and they are the principal attraction to a 
very large class of young men, whose con- 
stant attendance supplies the main stream 
of the pecuniary resources of the theatre. 
With this class of persons theatrical amuse- 
ment, properly so called, constitutes a se- 
condary and incidental gratification, not in 
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ij;self estimated at such a value as would 
make them spend theh: money or theh* time 
in the theatre. Their nightly attendance is 
to be attributed to that market of crime and 
debauchery for which I can find no expres- 
sion of sufficient delicacy to be used with 
adequate power. The unspeakable scene 
must be condensed in its local appellation — 
THE SALOON. The miserable objects of 
attraction are supplied exactly in the man- 
ner the assassins are in the allegory. A 
certain number of them are placed upon the 
list of admissions^ and a perpetual ticket is 
given them^ technically called ^^ a bone.^' 
This bone enables them to pass free into the 
theatre^ where they have full freedom to 
search for their libertine employers in every 
part except the first tier of boxes^ which is 
reserved by prescription for such gentlemen 
as bring with them those who are called^ in 
contradistinction^ ^* modest women ;" that 
is^ those respectable ladies who^ either from 
ignorance or from habit^ think there is no 
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harm in a theatre. In all the upper tiers of 
boxes^ and in every other part, the privi- 
leged women roam about with all the un- 
blushing indecency of demeanour and con- 
duct which might be expected from their 
authorised admission ; and it is scarcely pos- 
sible for those in the exempted circle below 
to withhold attention from the scenes which 
occur above, to which some occasional loud 
disturbance calls the ear as well as the eye, 
the distinctness of the latter organ being 
greatly facilitated by the use of the opera- 
glass. Here those young ladies, whose 
fathers and mothers have no objection to 
take them to the theatre, may turn from the 
mimicry of the corruptions of society on the 
stage, to glance at the darkest shades of the 
reality of vice. Thus may the imperceptible 
seeds of polluting thoughts be gathered on 
the early mind through the focus of an opera- 
glass, and be taken home in all their unde- 
finedness to germinate their destructive taint 
in future imaginings. 
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These privileged saloon attractions scruple 
not to proclaim their profession by a distinct 
badge — none can mistake them. The bare 
arm of the allegorical assassin but inade- 
quately suggests the notion of that bareness 
of a large proportion of the body^ besides 
the arm, by which these persons outrage the 
decency of those who may accidentally en- 
counter them in passing in and out of the 
lower boxes. As such rencontres as these 
not unfrequently occur, it is a matter of 
surprise that fathers and mothers, who have 
had their feelings of decency outraged in 
this way again and again, have not disco- 
vered the real nature of the theatrical sys- 
tem. It is taken for granted that these are 
unpleasant improprieties, the necessary con- 
sequences of vice ; it is supposed that these 
persons obtrude themselves where they are 
not wanted; and it is not perhaps known 
that the theatre is actually and systemati- 
cally supported by their attendance. The 
proper way of putting the case to a right- 
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minded man who goes to the theatre because 
he likes the play, is this : — " To make it 
possible for you to have the enjoyment of 
seeing a play, it is necessary that a market 
for prostitution should be appended to the 
theatre ; and that as the money paid by per- 
sons who come to see the play is not enough 
to pay the expenses of producing the play, 
the money paid for the unexpensive facili- 
ties afforded to crime, by covering it with 
the appearance of play-going, is added, so 
. that the play may be got up for your amuse- 
ment ; and this not by inadvertence or con- 
nivance, but by systematic arrangement/' 
One just logical deduction from this state- 
ment is, that the two different branches of 
the establishment mutually support each 
other; and that the playgoing father gives 
his five shillings to facilitate the debauchery 
of his libertine son, as certainly as the liber- 
tine son pays his five shillings to procure 
amusement for the play-going father. 

As I said before, the force of the conclusion 
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will turn upon the truth of the fact. Is the 
case as it is represented ? Do the proprie- 
tors of the theatre know of these things ? 
Can they possibly sanction them ? Is it a 
matter of rule and system ? Are the women 
admitted by free tickets ? If you doubt^ a 
little inquiry will settle the question. These 
things are not attempted to be denied. A 
circumstance occurred some years ago which 
applies in point. One of the great Lon- 
don theatres being almost in a state of 
bankruptcy, a special meeting of the renters 
and other persons interested was called^ to 
devise means of paying the liabilities. Eco- 
nomy was suggested and strongly urged by 
several renters ; and one amongst them, m 
the simplicity of his heart, proposed that 
the saloon shquld be done away with, as one 
source of unnecessary expense. In reply to 
his proposal, the acting manager (a person 
who is not now living) very plainly stated 
the case in substance as I have represented 
it ; and he ended by assuring the proposer. 
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that, amidst the whole population of Lon- 
don, the persons whose dramatic taste alone 
would lead them to frequent the theatre 
were not sufficient in number to support one 
establishment upon a much smaller scale 
than that with which they were connected. 
This was publicly and officially said in the 
hearing of many persons who are still living 
and may remember it. 

The whole argument must turn upon the 
substantial truth of this statement ; and, so 
far as this point is concerned, it must stand 
or fall according to the result of the inquiry 
which you are called upon to make; remem- 
bering that the simple fact that such a state- 
ment is made, is sufficient to involve in the 
full responsibility of promoting immorality, 
in its grossest form, every person who attends 
a theatre, until he is satisfied that the alle- 
gations are unfounded. I will not imagine 
that any of you, my dear friends of the 
world, can for one moment entertain the 
suggestion which might prompt some to say. 
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'^Whether this be the case or not, I need not 
know it/' To adopt such language would 
manifest such a hardened selfishness, and 
such a deterioration in morals, as would class 
those who could use it far below that grade 
of the world who could be addressed as ac- 
knowledging the moral principles to which 
I have already adverted as the common 
ground between us; and certainly I could 
not address them in the style of friendly 
intercourse which I have sincerely adopted, 
because (and this perhaps is something like a 
set-off against my former confession,) when 
I was one of the world, whatever decent 
courtesy I might have used, I should not 
have considered myself justified in receiving 
such as ^^ my dear friends/' To know of 
immoral results, which must certainly fol- 
low from a line of conduct, and yet to 
adopt that line under the cover of a con- 
ventional ignorance, plainly shews that the 
gratification to be obtained, deliberately 
considered, outweighs in value the evil to 
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be done. And what must be thought of the 
person whose mind can deliberately place 
the pleasure of a play (rating it even at his 
own fancy price) in one scale^ and a direct 
and distinct promotion of the degrading 
vice of prostitution, with its dreadful conse- 
quences to individuals of both sexes in par- 
ticular and to society in general, in the other 
scale, and then judge that the latter should 
kick the beam ! I feel offended for you, 
even at the thought that any of you to 
whom I write can be so unworthy; and 
therefore I will address nothing to those 
who can possibly put away my argument 
from them by saying, ^^ I need not know 
all this.'^ 

There is, however, a specious answer 
which is sometimes made, and which I must 
be forgiven for noticing by any of my dear 
friends whose consciences may reject it at 
once, as will be the case, I doubt not, with 
many. It is said by some, ^^ The evils com- 
plained of are much to be deplored ; but in 
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the state of society which exists at present^ 
such things would certainly occur in some 
way or other. I am sorry that they are 
unfortunately connected with my amuse- 
ments ; but I did not so connect them^ and 
therefore I am not to blame i and I think I 
may enjoy the amusement, if I do not partake 
in the evil; and besides, my withholding 
my support or presence will not prevent the 
mischief, which will go on just as certainly 
without me.'^ 

This answer implies and acknowledges 
the truth of the statement, and the evil of 
the case. But there are two points which 
it does not correctly represent. One is, the 
personal responsibility of each individual; 
and the other is, the magnitude of the offence. 
It may be perfectly true, that an individual 
may have never contemplated so wicked an 
arrangement as that in question, and may 
abhor the thought; but from the moment 
he has contributed towards its continuance, 
it is not true that he is exempt from the 
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blame of the arrangement. It may be also 
certain^ that by withholding a contribution, 
he would not prevent the evil from con- 
tinuing; but by such a line of conduct he 
would avoid all personal responsibility in its 
continuance. A person in a burning house 
may be quite unable to put out the flames, 
or to save the inmates in an upper story; 
but by getting out of the parlour-window he 
would save his own life. By knowingly 
joining in that which is wrong, you become 
chargeable with the responsibility of all 
the consequences ; and this responsibility 
is morally greater or less in proportion as 
the inducement to committing the act was 
of more or less urgent necessity, and as the 
alternative of not committing it would have 
been attended with consequences more or 
less evil than the anticipated results of the 
act committed. Now, what is the urgency 
of the inducement in the present case ? Put 
it at its greatest power; let it have the 
benefit of its highest pressvxx^* ^\vfc ^^8jSq^- 
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iication of a highly cultivated taste — the 
Jigreeable medicine of an amusing train of 
thought, to relieve the labour of business 
or duty. These, or such as these, are the 
highest motives I can imagine, as suggested 
by the most favourable advocacy for theatri- 
cal amusements. The highest class of evils 
which could possibly result from the most 
complete disappointment of these motives 
will hardly be graduated very high in the 
scale of human miseries. On the other 
hand, one single glance at the least of the 
evil consequences which have been pointed 
out leaves all these motives to be estimated 
as only the dust in the balance. It would 
be painful, as well as unnecessary, to detail 
these consequences; but some that will spon- 
taneously arise to the most unsophisticated 
mind will be suflSciently appalling. 

There is but one point of view to which 
I will direct the mental eye, as it glances over 
the scenes of wickedness and misery which 
must rise to the imagination as the suggested 
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consequences. The point to which I would 
arrest attention is this: — In the course of 
vice and debauchery it is proverbially true, 
ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute. The 
difficulties in a young man's entering upon 
the way of libertinism all lie at the threshold. 
At the age when notions of manliness are 
only beginning to take a form and sub- 
stance, when parental and domestic influ- 
ence is yet powerful, when a sense of shame 
yet restrains the impulses to evil, much may 
be done to ward off the formation of dis- 
solute habits, if a careful parent or friend 
exercises a judicious restraint, and makes 
a good selection of society and of amuse- 
ment. If, however, an arrangement is made 
by which all difficulties are taken away from 
the entrance of the path of vice ; and if these 
facilities are so connected with the authorised 
enjoyment of an amusement, that " I have 
been to the theatre^' is an answer which 
stops all further inquiry, and it is never 

£ 
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considered that the theatre contains the 
saloon as well as the stage; then no influ- 
ence can possibly be sufficient to avert the 
worst consequences of early dissoluteness 
from polluting the son who may have been 
most carefully brought up. It is this facility 
for the initiation of young men in vice 
afforded by the system now exposed^ that 
seems to me to present the most frightful 
feature of that specious combination which 
constitutes a London theatre. A just sense 
of the magnitude of this evil ought of itself 
to be sufficiently overwhelming to a well- 
regulated mind to deaden the feelings against 
the most touching appeals of the loftiest 
tragedy — to blunt the edge of the keenest 
wit of the purest comedy — to render the 
muscles rigid in spite of the broadest farce, 
or the realisation of the most impossible 
antics of harlequin and the fool. As far 
as I am able to exercise the powers of reason, 
I can come to no other conclusion, than that 
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this facility of initiation alone is sufficient to 
render the act of supporting in any way the 
theatrical system an immoral act, the guilt 
of which appears to me to be increased rather 
than diminished by pleading the gratifica- 
tion of a personal amusement as the induce- 
ment. I conclude, therefore, that ^^ no one 
can enjoy theatrical amusements as at pre- 
sent carried on without contributing to ad- 
vance the cause of immorality." Q. E. D. ! 
With this I will close my first class of 
objections to theatrical amusements, and 
leave my readers a little pause to consider 
what I have advanced ; giving them notice, 
however, that after thus demolishing the out- 
works of the fortress, I have a train of heavy 
ordnance prepared to be brought against the 
main walls, in which I trust they will make 
a practicable breach ; and when I shall have 
taken the town, I have no doubt that I shall 
be able to make the citadel also surrender. 
To leave this military metaphor, I will take 
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another occasion of bringing forward two 
more classes of objections to theatrical amuse- 
ments^ for which I beg to bespeak a candid 
reading from my old friends of the world. 
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II. 

^^ Have you been to see the lions at the 
theatre V 

^^ Have you read a little green book^ called 
* The World }^*' was the question which took 
the place of an answer to the questioner. 

^^ No ; but I have heard of it^ and I have 
been told that it is not readable from its 
indelicacy^ and quite unfit to be in the hands 
of our wives and daughters." 

" If, in passing through the hands of a 
husband and a father^ it induces him to 
prohibit all play-going in his family for the 
future, he may well spare his wife and his 
daughter the painful infotm«A.\OA\'VL ^qtd^^'^' 

B 
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The facts it alludes to are the objectionable 
things^ and the sooner they are exposed the 
better ; the manner of exposing them seems 
to be unobjectionable^ and as delicate as the 
subject will allow/' 

This conversation is said to have occurred 
with reference to my first attempt to renew 
my intercourse with you^ my dear friends of 
the world, and to draw your attention to the 
immorality of the theatre. It was to be 
expected that objections would be made to 
what I said upon that subject; but this 
objection is a very satisfactory one, for it 
makes no attempt to defend the evil ex- 
posed ; and it is further satisfactory, because 
it is a blow the aiming of which lays the 
striker open to a very decisive thrust him- 
self. It is not, however, my purpose at 
present to make use of the advantage thus 
afforded me. I am rather disposed to 
go gently on with the plan I originally 
sketched out in this campaign against thea- 
trical amusements; and when I shall have 
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worked out my attack to the proper pointy 
I may perhaps find occasion for taking ad- 
TsLntage of the charge of indelicacy thus 
brought against me. 

Requesting that member of the corpora- 
tion called the world, who made the remark 
in question^ to wait a while^ until we have 
discussed the subject a little further^ I will 
proceed to open a battery against some of 
the internal defences of the theatrical for- 
tress^ having succeeded in the attack upon 
the outward, which were taken by storm in 
the last Number. 

The proposition maintained in that Num- 
ber was this : ^^ That theatrical amusementSy 
with their inseparable accompaniments, are 
positively opposed to morality ; and that no 
one can enjoy them, as at present carried on, 
without contributing to advance the cause of 
immorality" — (No. I. page 25.) It was 
shewn that the Saloon, with all its de- 
grading immorality, is an inseparable accom- 
paniment of a London theatre; and the pro- 
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position was fully established as regards that 
appalling market for vice. 

Perhaps some well-meaning member of 
the world may attempt to draw a distinction 
between the saloon^ as an unhappy and in^ 
defensible concomitant of theatrical amuse- 
ments^ and those remaining and more essen- 
tial points which it leaves quite uncontami- 
nated by its connexion with them. Will 
such a person grant that the character of 
the corps dramatique is one of those essential 
points ? It will require no argumentation to 
prove^ that actors and actresses are essential 
requisites to a dramatic representation ; and 
taking this simple truth as the platform upon 
which I am permitted to standi I will en- 
deavour to shew that theatrical amusements, 
" as at present carried on'* in this depart- 
ment of the arrangements, cannot be enjoyed 
^^ without contributing to advance the cause 
of immorality." 

^' Now this misanthropic evan is going to 
display the characteristic censoriousness of 
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his party; they are all uncharitjaUe Pha- 
risees/' Do any of you, my old friends of 
the worlds say or think something of this 
kind ? If such should be the case, allow me 
to ask, whether it is very charitable to ima- 
gine this before you have the least ground 
from any thing I have yet said ? Pause a lit- 
tle, and let me claim the benefit of a good 
example of charity on your part; stay till 
you have heard what I mean to say. We 
will examine a little who the actors and 
actresses are ; but I promise you that I will 
only speak of facts which are undeniably 
plain ; or if I do bring any opinions forward, 
they shall be elicited from witnesses whom 
you shall yourselves exonerate from the 
charge of uncharitableness. 

The very mention of facts, by one who 
professedly declares war against the theatres, 
will already have directed your minds to 
divers uncomfortable matters of notoriety 
which are connected with the names of 
some of the most celebrated actors and 
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actresses. I must do what I can to avoid 
giving the shadow of a cause for the objec- 
tion to which I referred in the beginning of 
this paper ; yet it must be confessed^ that I 
have a difficult task to perform^ as well as a 
very painful one. But the question may be 
put to each of you without fear of the re- 
sult : Is it not notorious that many persons 
have enjoyed the largest share of popular 
applause^ and formed the greatest attraction 
as actors and actresses^ who at the same 
time have been publicly known to live in 
the most openly immoral manner? This 
cannot be denied; and the facts have^ in 
every case, become notorious in exact pro- 
portion with the talent of the individual. 
Cases cannot fail to rise up in the minds of 
most of my readers^ in which it is no scandal 
to attach certain immoralities to certain 
names; and the names that occur with 
the most ready facility to the mind are 
precisely those belonging to persons of 
first-rate histrionic talent. Signal out the 
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names of great actors and actresses who 
have preserved a fair character in the world, 
and you will find them to form no counter- 
balancing number against the list of those 
whose private history is a tale of unblush- 
ing immorality. Yet^ even supposing that 
the numbers were more equally balanced^ it 
must still be allowed that the cases I have 
referred to are no uncommon or occasional 
matters^ but that they are sufiiciently fre- 
quent to make it more than probable that 
every time you go to see a play^ you may be 
forced to witness the performance of some 
such one. 

Now, the point to determine in the matter 
is this : Does the notorious vice of the per- 
sons who possess great histrionic talent tend 
in any degree to check the approbation with 
which such persons are regarded, or the ap- 
plause with which they are greeted ? Cer- 
tainly not. But it may perhaps be asked. 
Why should it ? such persons appear in 
their public characters as actors or act- 
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resses^ and we do not inquire concerning 
their characters as men or women. 

There is a practical and most dangerous 
fallacy in this attempted distinction^ for it 
is a distinction which has no place in fact. 
The talented persons are idolised in their 
personal identity of character^ and not in 
their assumed mimicry ; and when they are 
spoken of, it is in their proper names^ and 
with reference to themselves as men or 
women. Their talent excites the approba- 
tion^ but the approbation is conceded to the 
individual. The nature of the excitement 
will not brook moderation — every feeling 
thus roused is entliusiastic and excessive; 
it is poured forth m warm expressions, with 
superlative epithets all spoken in UaUcs, all 
designating the individuals themselves, and 
ipiprinting their own proper and private 
names upon the mind and upon the heart 
with golden letters radiant with glory of 
a brightness such as only actors' and act- 
resses' names ever can beam forth. When 
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yoii are under the spell which the talent 
puts forth, the errors (! ! !) of the individuals 
in private life are altogether overlooked : but 
when the entrancing power is not in actual 
exercise upon the mind, and the private tache 
happens to be referred to, does it break the 
spell ? does it sober the intoxicated imagi- 
nation ? does it becloud the radiance of the 
name ? and does the epithet of adulterer or 
profligate neutralise all the superlatives which 
before needed such extra emphasis fitly to 
express the heartiness of the feeling ? Alas, 
no. The unwelcome deterioration is resisted ; 
the erring individual is screened : the vice 
has no power to neutralise the approbation 
of the talent ; but the talent eflfectually neu- 
tralises the oflFence of the vice. The very 
attempt to find fault with the idols excites 
a chivalrous impulse to defend them, which 
only gives an additional charm to the idol- 
atry, and blends Into more harmonious co- 
louring the broad dark features of the evil 
with the bright blaze oi\)cve\ifcWJ5c&SiL^'«sNa. 
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composing the whole picture of the delightful 
beings^ who are thus inevitably rendered more 
interesting by the story of their lives ; and if 
not more admired^ yet are certainly pitied, 
because the prudes and the straight-laced 
make no allowances for their /ailinff 8. 

Effects of this kind are produced on all 
minds which allow themselves to be carried 
along with the impetuous current of feeling 
produced by powerful talent on the stage. 
But young minds are highly susceptible of 
such impressions, especially young female 
minds. By this means a false estimate of 
right and wrong is produced, at a time when 
the warmest feelings are in action, and there- 
fore when the impressions are most likely to 
be permanently stamped. A false estimate of 
talent is formed relatively with better things ; 
and a talent whose ultimate object is not to 
produce solid benefit, but only to please in 
what may be termed a useless way, is exalted 
extravagantly, with the additional delusion 
that it tends to excuse acknowledged vice. 
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What can be expected to result from the cul- 
tivation of such an erroneous state of feeling? 
When circumstances of personal temptation 
happen to occur (and what station is exempt 
from such occasions^ or what care can guard 
from them at all times ?)^ how fearful is the 
preponderance which must be given to the 
wrong scale by such preparatory education 
as consists of familiarising the minds of 
young persons to think of bad characters 
with enthusiastic applause ! 

This argument is sometimes met by the 
supposition that well-educated women do 
not know the scandalous histories which 
are attached to the names of certain actors 
and actresses. This is a great mistake : the 
keenness of the excitement produced by dra- 
matic enjoyments naturally carries the mind 
into inquiries concerning the brilliant per- 
sons who give rise to it ; and if these in- 
quiries are not satisfactorily answered, the 
very mystery of silence upon the subject is 
to the full as dangerous ^,m\x3L<^'eN. ^^^^^<> 
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a simple statement of the truth would be. 
Young ladies who have been well brought 
up^ and who move in the good society of the 
world; do not speak^ indeed^ upon the sub- 
ject in general conversation ; but assuredly 
they are not^ they cannot be ignorant of the 
general outline of those private histories to 
which constant reference is made in a way 
which implies knowledge. The impression 
is the same ; or rather it may be expected 
to work more effectually in the manner 
which has been already traced out ; because 
the evil is never met by an open protest^ and 
there is no likelihood of a rational considera- 
tion of the case, with a view to separate the 
approbation due to the talent from the re- 
probation called for by the immorality. The 
necessity for concealing the knowledge also 
tends to support and increase the compas- 
sion. Wherever an honest inquiry can be 
candidly responded to, it will assuredly turn 
out that all the ladies of a play-going family 
are as well acquainted with the general facts 
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of each hiatoriette attached to a favourite 
performer as the gentlemen are; and the 
result cannot be otherwise than that which 
has been described. 

What has been advanced applies more 
particularly to what may be called the am- 
tocracy of the corps dramatique — the kings 
and queens^ the lords and ladies^ the persons 
who take the first cast of character^ and 
whose talents enable them to command the 
popular applause. Let us leave the court- 
circles of the upper green-room for a moment^ 
and look into the morality of the persons 
who stand at the other extremity of the 
scale of ^^ her Majesty's servants." Play- 
goers will understand what I mean by call- 
ing their attention to ih^ figurantes. When- 
ever the course of the piece requires a rural 
dance^ or a crowd of ladies and gentlemen^ to 
appear on the stage^ or any other combina- 
tion of unspeaking persons (which is a case 
of constant occurrence), the female figures 
that make their appeataxic^ Vo i^«t\ax\si. *C^^ 
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multifarious duties of these varied parts 
are a company of coarse^ half-dressed^ and 
thickly painted creatures^ who can scarcely 
excite any other than a feeling of disgust in 
any one who takes the pains to scan them 
in detail. This, however, is rarely done ; 
the ensemble produces the effect desired, and 
in the enjoyment of that effect nobody thinks 
of dissecting the body to be sickened by any 
isolated member. Did any of you, my friends 
of the world, ever hear who these figurantes 
are ? At the risk of bringing forth the old 
objection, I will tell you. 

There is such a place as the Piazzas in 
Covent Garden ; and those gentlemen who 
have ever had occasion to escort a party of 
ladies from the spot where the carriage 
sets them down to the box-door of Covent- 
Garden Theatre, if they have any feelings of 
propriety, cannot but have felt much pain in 
worming their passage with their fair charges 
through the unhappy objects who pass and 
repass before them. It is the promenade of 
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the most miserable and. degraded of women 
in almost the lowest class of the community 
of outcasts. When the prompter, sitting in 
his little box on one side of the stage, anti- 
cipates by a few minutes the coming scene 
in which the figurantes will be required, he 
rings a certain bell, which has the eflFect of 
despatching a messenger into the Piazzas or 
the streets, or other haunts of these poor 
miserable creatures. The messenger calls 
them from their vile occupation of laying in 
wait for the unwary, and marshals them into 
the band of automatons who fill up the 
scene for which their presence was wanted. 
As soon as the prompter's exeunt has sent 
them from the stage, they return to their 
horrible work again ; but as each one retires 
from the house, a certain sum of money is 
put into her hand (a shilling, I believe), as 
payment for her services. 

I cannot but think that my gentle readers 
are beginning to feel that my proposition is 
not quite so absurd and exUw^^xiX. ^>a. ^ws^r. 
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might have supposed when they first read 
it. That proposition was very large and 
sweeping. It involved a distinct charge 
against every play-goer, that no person can 
enjoy theatrical amusements, as conducted 
by a corps dramatique of the present day, 
without contributing to advance the cause of 
immorality. I have as yet referred only to 
facts; but if these facts be true, there can 
be no escape from an assent to my pro- 
position. The cause of immorality is di- 
rectly supported by the special employment 
of persons living in the notorious practice of 
the most disgusting vice ; and it is indirectly 
promoted by cultivating that confusing ap- 
probation of vicious but talented people, 
which removes the landmarks between right 
and wrong, and enlists the feelings into 
warm advocacy for evil-doers. 

It is true that I have adverted only to the 
highest and the lowest classes of performers, 
and have said nothing of that considerable 
number of persons whose talent does not 
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raise them to the highest places^ and whose 
vices do not degrade them to the lowest. 
But I would ask, what can be the character 
of the body depending from such a head, 
and communicating movement to the joints 
of such a tail ? The circumstances in which 
the individuals who form such a body are 
placed must suggest the answer ; and it can 
be but of one kind, when they are taken as 
a whole. I would avoid even the appearance 
as well as the reality of uncharitableness, and 
therefore I will leave them in your hands. 
Consider the facts of the case, and then pray 
deal with them gently ; for you yourselves 
will feel that they have need of all your 
charity in deciding what sort of characters 
they must have. 

The mode I have taken of communicating 
with you, my dear friends of the world, leads 
me to fancy you sitting about me as in the 
old times, when I was one of you; and though 
your kind and friendly faces seem to my 
imagination to be 8omew\i^\.\>^c\a>x$^^^\^wsv 
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time to time, yet I think you do not grow 
angry with me. I am constrained, however, 
to endow you, my visionary companions, 
with voices as well as faces, and I think I 
hear you say, that in spite of all my talk 
about charity, and my asking for delay, I 
must plead guilty to the uncharitableness of 
including all actors and actresses in a sweep- 
ing condemnation because of the acknow- 
ledged delinquencies of some, or of many. I 
hear some of you bring forward the name 
of one eminent instance of respectability 
amongst performers, and others speak of 
another ; here a friend puts me in mind of a 
living ^^ ornament to the profession,^' and 
there another echoes the eulogium of one 
who is no longer in this world. 

I am truly glad, dear friends, to hear you 
speak of these instances of respectability; 
but you must allow me to direct your charge 
of want of charity to the right quarter : and 
in so doing I would again warn you, as I did 
once before (No. I. page 35), to take care 
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what you say, until you know against whom 
you are speaking. I have hitherto confined 
myself to argument about facts ; but if you 
please to enter upon the subject of this 
charity and want of charity, we must con- 
sider matters of opinion ; and bring forward 
evidence of opinions which may help to 
decide the question whether it is we, the 
Deserters, or you, the world, who commence 
and continue the uncharitable opinion con- 
cerning actors and actresses of which we 
speak. 

Now I venture to assert that it is the 
world as a body, who, in the most distinct, 
ay, and in the most offensive manner, main- 
tain and manifest the opinion (charitable or 
uncharitable), that theatrical performers, as 
a body, are persons of such generally bad 
characters that they are not fit to be ad- 
mitted on equal terms into society. I know 
of no case in which it is more clearly evi- 
dent that the exception proves the rule. It 
is certainly true that «ome a.ctox^^vA^^^x^'^ss^^is^ 
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into rery respectable socictT^ 
Vid are veloome eoests in vaiioiis nude- 
niablv ^' good families.^ There ave two 
flistinct footings upon which they are so 
received* The first b when ther are inTiled 
expre«»l]r for their talent, and in their dia- 
racter as actors or singers — not only when 
the}' are paid for the exercise of their talent 
by an amount of money^ bat also when they 
are remunerated in Uie current coin of flat- 
ter}'^ or positive benefits less directly ad- 
miriiittered. When a celebrated performer 
iM received as a Hon, he or she may be said 
to be brought out in the den ; for instead of 
coming off the stage into private society^ he 
trurmforms his host's drawing-room into the 
Niagc; and roars^ and paws his bars as natu- 
rally in the one place as in the other. This 
kind of visiting^ therefore^ does not enter 
into the question of being received on equal 
terms in society. 

But there is another footing upon which 
Mom€ actors and actresses are received into 
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good society in the world ; and though the 
real motive in most cases is the attraction of 
the talent, and not the friendly interchange 
of social feelings, yet this motive is not put 
forth so as to be detected by the theatrical 
friend, who is invited and visited ostensibly 
upon equal terms. Now when this is the 
case, I appeal to yourselves whether it does 
not constantly occur from time to time, in 
speaking of these performing friends to those 
who are your natural associates in ^^ good 
society,'^ that a statement is made of the 
great correctness of their private character. 
At once you feel that this is the case, and in 
candour you will acknowledge it. It is not 
perhaps that a formal apology is made for 
associating gentlemen and ladies with actors 
and actresses ; the ybrm of such an apology 
would be too coarse for the refined feeling 
of the society of which I speak ; but neither 
is the form necessary. To make a statement 
that such a one who belongs to a particular 
profession, and who is ad\2ML\X&^ ^2cassa%^^^*^»^ 
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friends at your house^ conducts himself or 
herself in an unexceptionable manner in 
private life, may be very flattering to the 
individual, but it is the severest possible 
censure upon the body to which he or she 
belongs. When a gentleman invites his 
friends to dine with him, who ever heard of 
his giving to one and to another an assurance 
that there is no possible drawback to the 
character of any me of them? who ever 
thinks of hinting that the private life of 
Lady A,, or the Hon. Miss B., or Mrs. C, 
or Mr. D. the banker, or Mr. E. the bar- 
rister, or Captain F., is unexceptionable? 
Such statements are continually made about 
actors and actresses (or, as they are called, 
professional persons,) when they are received 
into society; and in good truth they are very 
necessary. It is a matter of rejoicing to 
"Hd that there are persons who constitute 
the exceptions to the general character of 
theatrical performers 5 but the mode of dis- 
mguishing the exceptions proves incontest- 
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ably the nature of the rule. Now it is the 
world in its best variety, who by their general 
exclusion of actors and actresses shew their 
opinion as to what sort of people they are ; 
and by their manner of receiving particular 
individuals of them, confirm and establish 
beyond a doubt the nature of the view they 
take. 

Perhaps it may not be enough to adduce 
this general view of the case, and therefore 
let us call some particular witness into court. 
Dear reader of the world, I beg leave to sub- 
pcma yourself, and to call you at once into 
the witness-box. What is your own opinion 
concerning the moral character of actors and 
actresses in general ? A little cross-examina- 
tion will be necessary. Are you a father ? 
have you any daughters ? If a person who 
has been brought up on the stage were to be 
a candidate for the situation of a governess 
with them, would you engage her ? If you 
wanted a tutor for your sons, would you 
place them under the chai^^ ol "^x^. ^^\ks^\ 
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Is it a satisfactory thought to your mind that 
your daughter or your son should marry a 
theatrical performer ? But go a little lower 
in the scale of society. Are you the master 
or mistress of a family? do you want a 
housemaid? will you take a ci-devan/ actress? 
A reduced strolling player applies to you for 
employment; in what situation of confidence 
will you place him ? 

If you doubt as to the propriety of admit- 
ting theatrical performers into the places 
I have suggested in these questions^ you 
must pause before you charge us Deserters 
with want of charity in making the general 
statement concerning their moral character 
which I have given. If any body is uncha- 
ritable for holding this opinion^ you are so^ 
whoever else may concur with you. It does 
not^ however, argue any want of charity to 
receive the impression which so irresistibly 
forces itself upon the mind. The truth is, 
that making due allowance for distinguished 
exceptions, the general character of thea- 
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trical performers is immoral^ loose^ pro- 
fligate. Some cases of the most glaring and 
indecent immorality are not only tolerated 
amongst themselves^ but little or no distinc- 
tion is made between them on such grounds. 
Facts of daily occurrence prove this; the 
general opinion of good society in the world 
proves it ; the very exceptions to the general 
rule of exclusion prove it; the witness of 
your own conduct proves it. 

Having brought these pieces of heavy 
ordnance to bear upon the inner defences 
of the theatrical fortification of which I 
spoke in the beginning of this paper^ so 
that I have made what I consider a prac- 
ticable breach^ I will proceed at once to the 
actual assault with a storming party. 

The assault is directed against you^ my 
old associates of the worlds and you cannot 
resist it^ as I think. It has been shewn that 
these unfortunate performers are, as a body, 
characteristically and generally immoral — 
some of them in a degcee l\i^ Sa^ \«x.^£?^ 
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credible as being tolerated in a Christian 
or civilised country. But who supports them 
in that dreadful condition ? The world — 
the play-going world. Whose money is it 
that supplies them with extravagant salaries ? 
The money of every man or woman who 
goes to the play. It is not the profligate 
man of fashion^ who supports the fascinating 
actress in adultery ; it is the play-goer, who 
pays his money to pander to the wicked 
vanity of both, by keeping the wretched 
woman in the position as an actress, which 
makes her an object worthy of his wicked- 
ness. The shilling which passed from the 
play-goer^s purse to the money-taker at the 
door finds its way, in the course of a couple 
of hours, into the hand of the very female 
who made his daughter hide her eyes as she 
encountered the humiliating sight in passing 
through the piazza; and that, too, as the 
valuable consideration for services performed 
for their own amusement. It is in vain to 
say, that you go to see the respectable and 
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talaited special one who is the attraction of 
the night. In order that the one idol may be 
in a situation to put forth the talent which 
delights you^ the whole company are called 
into action^ paid^ and supported; and thus the 
play-goer (let him shut his eyes to the pain- 
ful fact as he can); is the direct and actual 
employer and payer of a band of profligates, 
prostitutes, adulterers, and adulteresses — 
persons of all sorts of bad character, known 
to be so, who are supported in their vices by 
the money so paid. 

And what is the inducement for which 
this fearful responsibility is dared? It is 
the indulgence of a gratification which, if 
it were ever so legitimate and ever so de-* 
lightful, can in no sense be said to be neces^ 
sary. It is the thoughtless blindness which 
seizes upon a pleasure whatever mAy be the 
result. Surely it must be allowed that every 
play-goer not only ^^ contributes to advance 
the cause of immorality,^' but evidences an 
unaccountable degree of ^e\^\is^K5«^5*^ksRssi.^ 
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it may be liidden from those who are under 
its influence. 

The persons who are disposed to call 
these statements uncharitable would do well 
to pause for a moment, and consider whe- 
ther a charge of imcharitable conduct may 
not be brought against themselves in the 
character of play-goers. Would it be cha- 
ritable to support a number of unhappy 
persons in a degrading state of immoral 
habits, because the exercise of their talents 
amuses those who keep them in pay ? The 
respectable part of the world would not 
change places with the players to possess 
all their captivating powers and intoxicating 
enjoyments; on the contrary, they turn 
with distressing feelings from the contem- 
plation of the real situation of these human 
puppets : and yet they scruple not to sup- 
ply the means by which the whole system 
is carried on — -to aflford the pecuniary in- 
ducement which influences the individuals 
to withdraw their talents from a profitable 
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direction, and to exercise them in such idle 
occupation as excites the passions of those 
who employ them, while it seems to convey 
a prescriptive license for the indulgence of 
their ovm. Can this be charitable conduct ? 
But the performers delight in their pro- 
fession, and choose it for themselves. This 
is true ; but what is it which renders it so 
delightful to them ? It is the extravagant 
praise which is given to them by those who 
at the same time afford them their liveli- 
hood. The extreme vanity of stage-players 
is proverbial. The conceit of their own 
talents is commonly so exaggerated, that it 
places them in the most ridiculous position 
in the eyes of those who have any oppor- 
tunity of observing the working of it in pri- 
vate life : the degree can scarcely be believed 
until it is witnessed. The unavoidable rival- 
ship amongst persons of such extreme pre- 
tensions, and who estimate the importance 
of their several talents at so high a value, 
cannot but produce jealox^sAft's* ^\s^^ '^^ 
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occasion to the most absurd results ; so 
that circumstances and scenes often occur 
which, when viewed in a state of mind 
that capacitates the beholder to estimate 
things at their true value, appear infinitely 
more laughable than the drollest of the 
farces these persons are in the habit of 
acting. Their thirst for admiration is so 
intense, that it overpowers almost every 
other feeling. How is this produced ? It 
is the necessary result of the manner in 
which the approbation of their patrons is 
expressed. In the intercourse of society, 
there is a decent restraint imposed upon 
the expression of praise. A talented lady 
or gentleman would be offended if any inde- 
licate vehemence of applause were afforded 
to her efforts to please, of whatever kind 
they may be ; and thus a conventional pro- 
priety helps to check the excessive mani- 
festation of vanity; but at the theatre, the 
favourite actor or singer is greeted with a 
coarse applause, which, though it naturally 
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belongs to the manners of the gallery, is 
readily adopted by the ladies and gentlemen 
in the boxes^ and the good folks in the pit. 
The clapping of hands and shouting of voices 
— the undisguised expressions of enthusiastic 
admiration — the special calling for the idol 
to becloud him with incense^ — these take 
away all possibility of refinement in the de- 
sire of approbation ; they debase and vul- 
garise the feelings in receiving it; they 
enlarge the appetite for praise beyond all 
bounds, till it craves an unceasing supply, 
and will unhesitatingly swallow the coarsest 
expression of applause. Is it charitable to 
keep our fellow-creatures in such a degrad- 
ing condition as this? They cannot be fairly 
blamed for their foolishness, for they form 
their estimate of their own powers and im- 
portance from the plaudits poured upon them 
by yourselves ; they are besotted by the aro- 
matic fumes of incense from your censers. 
Every one who contributes by his presence 
to fill the bumper wlivJa. vcvXo^vi^^'Si^ Sic^^ 
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brain^ and fills the pockets of some favoured 
performer (on his benefit-nighty perhaps) 
may be said to join in a conspiracy to sup- 
port the delusion^ and foster the senseless 
self-conceit of those whom they profess to 
admire. It may not be intended to injure the 
performer, but the injurious eflFect is not less 
certainly produced — just as poison will kill, 
whether it be administered with a murderous 
intention or in thoughtless neglect. 

Now, here are two charges of uncharitable- 
ness : — ^The world charges the Deserter with 
being uncharitable for drawing a bad character 
of actors and actresses ; and the Deserter im- 
plies that the world is uncharitable, for con- 
spiring to keep bad characters under the 
intoxicating delirium of extreme self-conceit. 
I will propose a question : Let each one of 
the world take that portion of my painful 
picture of stage-players, which in his con- 
science he is secretly inclined to consent to 
as being faithfully drawn — let him, as to 
tAat portion only, ask himself the question, 
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Whether is it more charitable to endeavour 
to remedy such a state of things^ by expos- 
ing the truth ; or to support such a state of 
things^ by continuing the course of conduct 
which produces it ? An answer to this ques- 
tion will decide at once to whom the charge 
of uncharitabieness will apply ; and I will 
lay down my pen, that my readers may 
pause, and give it due consideration. 
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III. 

I WILL waive my claim to a reply to the 
question proposed at the end of the last 
paper. It is enough for me that my old 
acquaintances should be convinced ; I want 
no triumph: and therefore^ my gentle reader^ 
I shall take the fact of your continuing to 
justify that title^ as a token that^ at the leasts 
your consideration of the question has not 
induced you to decide^ that I am so uncha- 
ritable a being as to deserve no further at- 
tention. Under this encouragement I will 
venture on my third and last attack upon 
theatrical amusements. 

This shall be directed against the citadel 
itself. The outworks were taken in the first 
attack; for I think you would not be my 
reader stilly if you had not given up all shew 
of defence or excuse for the external arrange- 
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ment of the theatrical system^ includmg the 
saloon and its privileged attractions. The 
inner fortification surrendered upon the se- 
cond attack ; for I take it for granted^ that 
the characters and arrangement of the corps 
dramatique — the inseparable accompaniments 
of theatrical amusements— have, as a whole, 
been given up as indefensible : still, it may 
be said, neither of these points necessarily 
affects the play itself, which, after all, is the 
bull's-eye of the target. Well, my bow is 
bent — the arrow is drawn to the head — 
now for a sure aim at this bull's-eye ! 

How shall we define a play ? Let us take 
the simplest and most elementary ideas that 
attach to the word. It is a representation of 
events, and a delineation of characters, in 
action. This is imperfect as a definition ; but 
it conveys a notion of the thing intended 
with which the world will not quarrel. These 
events and characters so represented may be 
good and commendable, or bad and repre- 
hensible ; and if we trace the progress q€ t\\5i. 
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drama historically up to its source in modem 
Europe, we shall find that, however rude the 
attempt and unskilful the execution, the ori- 
ginal design grew out of a religious intention 
to instruct the audience in the events con- 
nected with the best and highest interests of 
mankind. In some of the countries which 
are still shrouded by the death-darkness in 
which Romish domination enwraps the human 
mind, they have annually, in the holy seasons, 
exhibitions of sacred scenes, which may be 
called the seeds from whence sprang forth that 
upas-tree whose matured fruit adorns Lon- 
don with its theatres, and Paris, and Naples, 
and Madrid, and other large cities: for an um- 
brageous branch has spread its shadowing in- 
fluence in each country, affording shelter for 
the unclean pleasure-birds of vice and profli- 
gacy, which, from the dark shade of their 
retreat, attract unwary sportsmen to their 
ruin. I believe there is but one opinion con- 
cerning these ^^ sacramental acts,^' as they 
are called, which are misnamed sacred; they 
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are universally acknowledged to be very pro- 
faneyin the more colloquial sense of that term. 
During the Passion-week in Italy^, Spain^ 
and Portugal^ the churches are turned into 
theatres^ for the purpose of representing the 
events which embodied the awfiil mysteries 
of the atonement ; and nothing can be more 
distressing than the discordant feelings which 
put every string of the heart out of tune in 
witnessing such impious absurdities gravely 
set forth for the purpose of exciting a spirit 
of devotion. Here we have the origin of the 
drama spread before our eyes in its unaltered 
infancy; or rather in dwarfish deformity, 
retaining infant stature through prolonged 
ages. The popish Lent sacramental acts at 
the transalpine and transpyrenean theatres^ 
or the pious impiety in their churches during 
the holy week, are pure specimens of the 
first plays. You may go and see them^ just 
as you would explore Herculaneum or Pom- 
peii because they are ancient Roman cities 
pottied for posterity ; or, t» \»ak^ x»r. ^ "^ 
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more suitable simUe^ they are to the present 
dramatic representations just what the man 
in armour at the Lord Mayor's show is to 
the life-guardsman standing sentry at the 
Horse Guards as the procession passes. 

With these dramatic mummies before us, 
we may acknowledge that the drama was 
originally intended as a mode of religious 
instruction; but this acknowledgment is 
more than counterbalanced by the concession 
which these same mummies must draw firom 
all parties, — that if such has been the inten- 
tion, it has entirely failed of success. It 
must be allowed on all hands, that the drama 
is not a fitting vehicle for devotional feel- 
ings — it is a machinery which cannot be 
successfully applied to such a purpose : there 
is something incompatible between the stage 
and religion. I think that, in some degree 
or another, and with many varieties of views, 
every mind will consent to this statement; 
and, with more or less of a revolting feeling, 
all will agree that there is a palpable unfit- 
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ness in endeavouring to make a play the 
means of communicating religious impres- 
sions to the mind. We cannot^ however, 
decide from this at once, that a play must 
be irreliffiotM; but we may legitimately ar- 
rive at the conclusion, that the drama is an 
exercise of mind and feeling which is not 
reliffums ; and so far, I apprehend, there will 
be little difference of opinion. 

If we define the character of the drama a 
little more particularly, we shall find that it 
includes an evident inaptness to represent to 
the mind any serious impression connected 
with that high and holy spiritual agency upon 
which depends every thing that is real in re- 
ligion. Whether the inaptness may be felt 
because the dramatis persaruB do not gene- 
rally include in the list the repriesentatives of 
good spirits, I will not stop to ascertain ; but 
there can be no doubt that no such inaptness 
exists with respect to evil spirits. An ill- 
ilatured critic might, perhaps, find occasion 
for throwing out some hard su&ijicvwas. <»55^- 
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ceming the exclmnre j^FikgeB which the 
great evil spirit himiielf aeems to enjoy in 
directing the drama, so as to make it cme of 
the chief means by which he introduces him- 
sdf personally to the wmrld; and by which^ as 
a main instrument, he has defined and estar 
hlished a sort of legendary noticm concerning 
his particular form^ and business^ and cha^ 
racter^ which^ by acting as a bugbear to the 
weak^ and a joke to the wicked^ serves to 
draw off attention from the subtle working of 
the real powers of the fallen archangd in set- 
ting snares in the way of both classes^ so as 
to take ample revenge for their mockery of 
him under the false form of a Uack figure 
with horns and a tail. 

(If any witling of the worid suggests that 
the Deserter is shewing the cloven foot of his 
evangelical cant^ in spite cibiB promise^ which 
I am disposed to imagine may be a possible 
thought^ I beg to refer them to the special 
protest which I made upon this very point in 
the paper on Separation^ No. I. p. 16.) 
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I do not wish to stand in the place of such 
a critic; but I can quite understand how any 
unprejudiced person^ in taking a fair sample 
of all the different kinds of drama which^ in 
the present enlightened age^ find favour with 
the public^ by the time he had seen half-a^ 
dozen representations^ would come to the 
conclusion^ that Satan had more to do with 
plays than any other person ; for^ besides the 
constant and familiar use of his name^ the 
devils who figure upon the stage in one way 
or other, or who appear in the ground-work^ 
and as accessories^ of the plots of approved 
pieces, form a considerable proportion of the 
whole number of characters put together. 
When this thought is presented to the mind, 
dis^nbarrassed from the •exciting spell which 
in the actual representation bewilders the 
judgment, it is by no means an agreeable 
discovery, that so large a portion of the com- 
pany to which the drama introduces you are 
brought from the infernal regions to meet 
you; and that, too, \M\d<et cac^«M5Sv2>S!kRsa. 
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which are acknowledged to be unfit for the 
introduction of good spirits from the regions 
of the blessed; at least in a religious point of 
view. There may be nothing distressing in 
this thought to those who have no belief in 
the actual existence of evil spirits ; but^ as I 
have said before^ I am not addressing myself 
to professed infidels^ but to those old friends of 
mine called the world — respectable and well- 
intentioned people^ who would be sincerely 
offended; if they were supposed to deny the 
usually received points of religious truth. 

Even with professed infidels^ however^ the 
sort of undefined superstition^ which affords 
the capacity for relishing these satanic repre- 
4sentationS; may sometimes take the place of 
a more distinct sentiment^ and produce an 
uncomfortable sensation at the thought now 
suggested. Most of the play-going world 
have probably heard the story of the actor 
who was supporting the character of Don 
Juan. In the last scene he is surrounded by 
beings from the infernal regions^ headed by 
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the ghost of a man whom he had murdered; 
and these drag him through a trap-door m 
the stage^ from whence issue fire and smoke^ 
to represent hell itself. Six little boys were 
the representatives of these subordinate de- 
vils; and they were^ as usual^ dressed in 
black nakedness^ with tails^ and homs^ and 
fiery tongues. While Don Juan was going 
through the accustomed antics and fantastic 
mummery which suited with the notions 
entertained by the audience of what it was 
proper for a man to do who was being 
carried to the infernal regions^ he ran to 
one side of the stage^ where he was ^i^ 
countered by three of these little black imps ; 
and then^ on turning to the other side of the 
stage^ where the other three ought to have 
received him, he found himself surrounded 
hy four black figures, all similar indeed, but 
one more than he had expected, or than had 
rehearsed the scene in the morning. He was 
somewhat startled, but continued his antics, 
supposing that only two would me!Q.t Isisc^ 



m bin ntxt turn. In this supposition he 
was rniJiUkeo ; there wis, beyond doubt, a 
mtvetitb devil — to his peroeptionB, at kast : 
aiid the story goes on to say, that his dis- 
iip|>c»araiice was performed by an actual 
M^^^MHii Into which he was thrown by his 
f\fiV\\\^ WhoUior this story be true or folse, 
W \\\m\^\^ what I mean by saying that 
ihiMK^ v^^ *w Hhvrt ftmiiUar with the mockery 
.M vN-i^ ^i*iw ^n^ l«w««» ^ ^^^ a* the 
mHix>^ V*' ^^**^ wJ*tence> are not always 
|\»NS^ ^^k^^WW* iiwcomfortable suggestions of 
Y^SVW^ #^ ^ ^^^ reaUty. 

W'iltHHit, however, pressing the point as 
V^ t^ guilt of such profane handling of 
)|;i^|^ic devices, and the folly of playing with 
4kwh edged tools^ we have come to this step 
(n the argument, that the drama is not a 
fitting vehicle for religious instruction, — ^that 
plays cannot, and ought not, to be religious. 
This is an important concession, because it 
considerably lessens the debateable ground. 
The world argue that plays are useful, as 
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conveying good moral instruction in an 
amusing manner: but it is conceded that 
the moral instruction must be irrespective of 
religion ; and this opens the question^ whether 
there can be any good moral instruction 
which has nothing to do with religion ; and 
whether there can be any useful mode of 
conveying it which is incompatible with re- 
ligious sentiment. I have no intention of 
entering upon either of these questions^ but 
I only suggest them^ because they may 
possibly arise in the minds of many of my 
readers hereafter ; and those who arrive at a 
right conclusion for themselves concerning 
them^ will find that the result will settle the 
whole question about the propriety of play- 
goings and set it at rest as regards them- 
selves for ever. 

But as to the statement usually made in 
defence of the drama, — that plays are useful^ 
as conveying good moral instruction in an 
amusing manner^ — I must meet it by a dis- 
tinct denial. The instruction convened \v^ 
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the raNt ntijoritr (if not the whole) of our 
Mted pbnnB. is so/ mutral; and the airni^ng 
mauaner. in nine cases out of ten^ is decidedly 
tmrnuwral. I will endeavour to suggest such 
piTioCi to your mind as will draw you to die 
ccmriction of the truth of this ; and in doing 
so, I will consider the manner first, and the 
moral afterwards. 

It is imjiossible that any right-minded 
|»rnMm vwi iMi^-e «* <*«»* ^^ entertainments 
ygr ^ Vi*^ evening at one of our theatres, 
%i^i^m kWiring language made use of on 
tJit: 4*i«l^ which could not be made use of in 
clvVVM* |»nvii<« society. Without stopping to 
VJJtfMWWl^ *he comparatively smaUer impro- 
^g^ff^ at low oaths, and vulgarisms, and 
^Uiwwes — the familiar hearing of which 
Injure* the refinement of social intercourse— 
, wUl produce at once a charge that cannot 
^ denied, whatever excuse may be sought 
m ^ ^^ language of the drama is con- 
0^d with a Ucense in suggesting unpure 
|oper thoughts, which, off the stage. 
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would not be tolerated for a moment. Words 
are spoken^ and things referred to upon the 
stage m such a manner^ that if a similar 
liberty were taken by any person admitted 
into company, a blush would be called into 
the cheek of every lady in the circle, and the 
doors of that society would be closed upon 
the offender for ever. And yet, strange to 
say, the words so spoken, and the things so 
mentioned on the stage, are heard by ladies 
and gentlemen sitting together in a box at 
the theatre, under a sort of tacit compact, 
by which indecency ceases to be indecent; 
so that the gentlemen may laugh, and the 
ladies need not blush, without involving any 
special loss of character as to modesty and 
delicacy. The worst form in which this li- 
cense is used is what is called double enten- 
dre ; which is a specious device for exciting 
impurity of thought in the mind, without 
offending the ear. The license of double 
entendre obtains in such a manner, that in 
proportion as the sound can be refined^ tha 
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Bense may be depraved* The expression of 
a coarse thought^ in its natural coarseness of 
language^ has^ even on the stage^ a certain 
limits — far as toleration extends^ it still has 
bounds ; but there are no bounds to the in- 
decency of the thought which may be con- 
veyed by double entendre. If all the foulness 
which by possibility may belong to any idea^ 
and be connected with any words^ can be 
completely apportioned to the idea alone> 
the cleansed and clever words not o^y stand 
forward as the plea for toleration^ but boldly 
claim the meed of wit. 

While this cannot be denied^ an endeavour 
is made to palliate the acknowledged impro- 
priety by some such argument as this : it 
is said that the pure-minded are ignorant of 
the covered idea^ and therefore it does them 
no harm to hear the words; while^ on the 
other hand^ those who are able to apply the 
double sense^ are corrupted already^ and 
therefore are not made worse by the ex- 
pression. This argument will hardly appear 
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plausible^ upon the slightest examination of 
the matter. It must be remembered that a 
play is represented before a mixed audience ; 
for^ though the tiers of boxes afford facility 
for such a classification as that explained in 
the first paper on this subject ; and though, 
by the division into pit, boxes, and galleries, 
men and women may be separated person- 
ally, according to their means of pajdng the 
expenses; yet the dialogue is addressed to 
the ears of all classes, and must commend 
itself to the tastes of all, from the occupier 
of the one-shilling gallery at half-price, to 
the possessor of the private box on the pro- 
scenium. Suppose the case of a young lady, 
of pure and delicate mind, present at the 
theatre in such an assemblage ; some witty 
specimen of double entendre is elicited in the 
dialogue ; roars of rude laughter burst forth 
from the dens of the imtamed ones in the 
galleries; sympathetic merriment echoes from 
the pit; smiles of approval sit upon the faces 
of the gentlemen around be-t, «fi^ iax -^ai. \iRx 
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glance on one side or on the other enables 
her to perceive them ; her father^ or her mo- 
ther, or her chaperon — of whatever relation- 
ship — wears an uneasy seriousness, which 
strives, without success, to be natural to 
the countenance. Upon the supposition that 
the young lady in question is really una<^ 
quainted with the point of the allusion, it 
would be imnatural and impossible for her 
to remain so very long. The pleasure so 
evidently produced must prompt to a desire 
to participate in it; a feeling of mortified 
pride, at being ignorant of what every body 
else seemed so well to understand, would 
assist the impulse to gain knowledge; and 
the conviction that it was forbidden ground 
would add all the piquant excitement which 
was the ruin of the celebrated wife of Blue 
Beard. With such inducements, is it at all 
likely that the young lady should long pre- 
serve her happy ignorance and purity of 
mind ? Her companions, who have ^^ come 
out" a little before her, are at hand; and a 
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still more facile mode of instruction is found 
in her lady's-maid^ whose tongue is readily 
unloosed by the shnple questions of her 
young mistress ; and should^ indeed, the 
bloom of simplicity and purity have been 
preserved to enrich the mind till then, it 
rapidly disappears, by the rude contact into 
which it is thus brought with loose, wither- 
ing, and passionate thoughts and feelings* 

It is the very essence of the evil, that 
plays afford an authorised introduction of 
improper thoughts and ideas to youthful and 
inexperienced minds : for it is not only that 
certain things are occasionally said which 
ought not to be said; but the drama is an 
experimental lecture upon human society, in 
which not only false principles are taught, 
but in which, also, the experiments chosen 
for exhibition are such as no respectable 
parent ought to wish a child to become 
acquainted with. Scenes are frequently re- 
presented which take place in low life, and 
in vicious life ; so that t1\e xwot^ ^^xH^^^ 
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these are imitatedy the less dearable is it to 
witness the imitatioo. Would any reason- 
able parent wish his child to peep throogfa a 
secret openii^ and become acquainted with 
the real bannts of gamblers or robbers^ or 
llie carouials of a drinking-party, or to over- 
hear the jdots of deceivers^ or the love- 
,^n^fpy of seducers, or the sunnisings of 
j^ahias mistresses, or the intrigues of hus- 
tands^ or (tf wives, or the knavery of Mse 
servants, or the trickery and looseness of 
profligate waiting-maids, or a thousand other 
situations, each of which is but one of a class 
in modem plays, and not one of which it can 
for a moment be supposed that any parent 
would willingly expose his child to witness 
in reality. The scenic license granted to 
the stage is so unlimited, that there is no 
knowing what may not be represented ; and 
a father, by taking his daughter to the play, 
msy be giving her a private peep into un- 
kable improprieties. That this is not 
mg a statement, let the operas of Don 
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Juan and the Marriage of Figaro bear wit* 
ness. They are both recognised as standard 
dramas^ foreign^ it is true^ but naturalised, 
with unmixed applause^ in England. In the 
former^ the grossest profligacy is so repre- 
sented^ that it is difficult to say what is left 
for imagination ; and, in the latter^ the 
greatest indecency is all but perpetrated on 
the stage. These two pieces are selected, 
because of the celebrity and universal popu- 
larity procured for them by the magic music 
of Mozart ; but they are fair specimens of 
the outrages upon decency which are re- 
ceived as matters of course on the stage : 
and if any person shoidd urge the great 
superiority of the music as the reason for 
special toleration of these particular operas, 
I woxdd give him the full benefit of his argu- 
ment; because, on the other hand^ it proves 
beyond a doubt^ that the grossest impro- 
prieties may be placed before the play-going 
public without offence, provided they be the 
vehicle of a sufficient amount of talent« This 
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(and^ their office being no longer necessary, 
they need scarcely be resumed upon leaving 
the theatre) ; where the evil passions of 
human nature are detailed in the mimicry 
of the evil situations they produce ; where 
nothing is out of place which is pleasant or 
exciting, and impropriety has a perfect free- 
dom from reproof; where language may be 
used which ladies must not seem to hear, 
and ideas may be suggested which ladies 
must not profess to understand ; where im- 
purity is hailed with loud mirth, and inde- 
cent allusions with the clapping of hands ? 
What secret spell can bind the common sense 
of that class of parents I have described? 
what charm can bewitch them into such in- 
fatuation, that they cannot perceive that one 
fascinating play is quite enough to neutralise 
in their children's minds a whole twelve- 
month's good advice and prudent warning, 
— just as the touch of a feather will crumble 
into ruins a baby-built card-house of half-i^- 
dozen stories high ? 
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aimv.^ 2DIK :xiis put of the subject 
-ttauuL iSZK^nsgonc ^ ^99^7 ^^^ thrust 
vcii^ xvuuK*a X doe begiimiiig of this 
^uiuuvr. vatiiTs pvrTxnir the aBsanlt made 
v^u. jH or :ae npposed indelkacy of 
i« -laiBtcr jx 'vhich my former Number 
«r«is«i«4 s« Tie scaoe of tie soUhm, I hdd 
>«A!e £« Hi-.?Mc; :tie3. oat I mi^it not an- 
fiince I JSEre now made against 
liLC -nnr I ?nlly most be per- 
itt%c«». ;: ju^a juc^c at die amnwing 
«QNj!«MiJva«tnB«^ W :2]«Me p«rsuas^ who can fire- 
..vM«. :H .zi«MCns»« ioii hear, n^t after 
•i^i^^ mI ck^ c*jiirstr« imparey and indecent 
i».i^es. «±i&o) 3vta dme to time are put 
^4«*^ >u fH* 3iCaMce» wichoQt finding their 
^^N9«> .tu<uf0«u iu (he least — at aU eventfli^ 
«.;^«iv «««i!tt)C s.*ttn* 90 amid the offience of 
\M»k£«^ >u\*o JiiM^ repeated; — but when 
^ v^«%^«i^(w ^*^ vhich inTohres their par- 
%s^^N^K*u lU uHtch guilty is placed before 
in .% uKUiiHfT a» delicate as the offen- 
^' chc ctis$e will admit, they are 
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seized with a squeamish disgust, and pro- 
nounce that such an exposure is not fit to 
be read. It is indeed too true^ that such a 
narrative would not be fit to be read^ if it 
were the imaginings of a loose novel- writer^ 
pictured as portraying the manners of an 
eastern heathen nation : no words can be 
found which could render such an imagi- 
nation tolerable^ or give a novel of this kind 
a place in the drawing-room of a Christian 
lady. There are^ it is to be hoped^ some 
families^ from whose habits and feelings the 
theatre is in reality so far removed, that it 
stands in the same relative distance to them 
with the ima^ued heathenism of Arabian 
romance. Upon the quiet enjoyment of 
happy ignorance, which is the privilege of 
such enviable circles, the *^ little green book'* 
does not seek to intrude; unless, indeed, 
some judicious member of such a family 
might judge it wise to confirm and establish 
*the wholesome convictions of its younger 
branches^ by shewing to them from what 
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participation in guilt they are preserved 
while abstaining from theatrical amusements. 
Wherever such a disclosure is made^ by read- 
ing in such a circle my first paper on the 
theatre, as there would be no false modesty 
in the hearers^ so there is no single expres- 
sion in the writing which ought to excite a 
blush. The subject-matter would excite dis- 
gust ; but it would be attended with thank- 
fuhiess for the timely wammg conveyed by 
the disclosure. 

But as to the charge of indelicacy brought 
against me by playgoers, they must allow 
me to be amused at their inconsistency. I 
can only consider it as an evidence that they 
do not like to have the true state of the case 
exposed to themselves ; and I must take 
leave to dismiss it, by asking them a few 
plain qtiestions. What ought to be thought 
of a man who allowed his friends and neigh- 
bours to go on habitually in a course of con- 
duct, involving great moral guilt and much* 
evil to others^ of the extent of which they 
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may be ignorant^ merely because the dis- 
closure required him to state some facts 
of painful indelicacy? Are the painful dis- 
closures made in the first part of this little 
work true ? Have the persons who make 
the charge of indelicacy inquired as to the 
truth of the matters disclosed ? Do they 
continue to frequent the theatre ? 

It will perhaps be said^ that, for the pur- 
pose of depreciating the drama, I have 
brought forward only one class of plays, and 
that there are others which Jiave a moral 
tendency, and are not so tainted with im- 
propriety of language as to subject them to 
the heavy charge now made — plays which 
introduce the audience to the higher walks 
of life ; such as belong to what is called 
genteel comedy, or the still higher depart- 
ment of tragedy. But what kind of morality 
is that to which they tend ? It is not too 
much to say, that, in the great majority of 
*the very best comedies and tragedies, the 
morality is a morality of feeling, as o^^osed 
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to a morality of judgment ; the sympathies 
are excited for the amiable points in the 
character of a profligate rake (for Charles 
Surface is only one specimen of a very large 
class)^ or for the interesting distresses of an 
erring beauty. The morality is^ in almost 
all cases^ confined to the exhibition of one 
or two good traits, in a pleasing point of 
view; but these are so combined with bad 
traits, that the result of the whole character 
ought to be considered as immoral : at all 
events, these best and chosen dramas can 
never be seriously considered as lessons of 
real morality, though moral sentiments may 
be expressed ; and this will generally be the 
case, in the same proportion m which a moral 
tone prevails in. society as a ground for the 
establishment of a respectable character. 

The other ground of defence, or palliation, 
which is taken by the advocates of the drama, 
is that contained in the motto over the green 
curtain, " VebiH in speculum ;" and is more 
largely expressed by Cicero, ^^ Comcedia est 
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imitatio vitae, speculum constiettuiiniSf imago 
veritatis.^^ It may be true^ in some degree^ 
that the drama presents to the mind pictures 
of human nature and human manners^ and 
holds up a glass in which men may see them- 
selves : but in the degree in which it is true^ 
the effect is undesirable ; while^ in a full and 
extended sense, it is not true, and therefore 
the notion is to be deprecated. 

The remark is true in the sense that hu- 
man motives, human passions, and human 
feelings, are certainly brought forward in 
action on the stage; but the very faithful- 
ness of the picture requires that the corrup- 
tions of the human character should be un- 
veiled ; while the interest to be produced by 
the dramatic art requires that they should be 
presented under exciting and attractive cir- 
cumstances. The result upon the mind is a 
false estimate of these corruptions — errone- 
ous impressions concerning the value of mo- 
tives, and the exercise of the passions. And 
should it be said that at least some knowledge 
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of the world is obtained, if it were correct 
knowledge it would to young persons be pre-- 
mature knowledge, — it would be an early ini- 
tiation into those mysteries of conduct and 
feeling which a well-regulated mind will only 
mourn over, when maturity of intercourse with 
the world itself forces the discovery. 

But the remark is not true in its extended 
sense. Though human motives, passions, 
and feelings are portrayed, they are not ex- 
hibited in just relative proportion with the 
current of human life. A drama of five acts 
contains a condensation of the life of its hero 
or heroine; interesting scenes, events, and 
feelings are detailed, but they are all inte- 
resting, all important. No common-place, 
ordinary matters are introduced ; yet in real 
life these fill up the vast intervals between 
the occasional events of interest which occur. 
All the plums are gathered together out of 
the cake, and presented on a separate dish ; 
while the plain bread in which they ought to 
be distributed is cast aside. The effect is. 
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that nobody can look upon the stage as in a 
mirror^ and that Cicero was wrong in calling 
the drama ^^ imago veritatis.*^ Experience 
too unhappily proves that very sad conse- 
quences result from this erroneous impres- 
sion^ which has obtained for ages^ concerning 
dramatic representations. 

The habit of contemplating the condensed 
brightness of human life, brought, as it were, 
into one focus on the stage, necessarily pro- 
duces, especially upon the young, an intoxi- 
cating liveliness of interest, which absolutely 
unfits the mind for the ordinary duties of 
real life. The drama is a hotbed of romance; 
vivid images are presented to the thoughts, 
which produce the habit of idle day-dreaming 
and castle-building. The patient endurance 
of the slow process of common life becomes 
almost impossible to those who habitually 
indulge in theatrical amusements : the daily 
repetition of mere matter-of-fact realities is 
the very reverse of the magic pass^es of the 
play ; and what wonder that, after man^ a. 
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morning's weary waiting for adventures which 
will not come^ the unsettled, restless being 
longs to drink a full draught of romance 
in the evening at the theatre, where every 
speech is pointed, and every scene exciting. 
No habit (not even excepting the habit of 
drunkenness) is so rapidly acquired as that 
of play-going ; and no habit (again not ex- 
cepting that of drunkenness) produces so 
destructive an intoxication. It does not, 
indeed, deprive its victim of reason in one 
sense ; but it makes him so unreasonable as 
to unfit him for all real usefidness in the 
occupations of life which belong to his sta- 
tion, and to deprive him of the power of en- 
joying the sources of temperate gratification 
which real life presents to those whose 
tastes have not been vitiated by indulgence 
in the excitement of unreal romance. 

Very little experience in the habit of play- 
going will constrain an unprejudiced reader 
to consent to the truth of this statement. It 
requires but a thought to raise up in the mind 
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the conviction, that the fervour which charac- 
terises the passion for theatrical amusements 
is absolutely inconsistent with the patience 
requisite for real usefulness in life. It is a 
passion, in the indulgence of which there is 
an impossibility of moderation ; and when it 
seizes upon low and sensual minds, it pro- 
duces an utter recklessness as to the means 
of gratification. This is become proverbial 
when applied to shopboys and apprentices; 
and the thefts, and gambling, and multiplied 
iniquities, resulting from the overwhelming 
temptation to get the means of frequenting 
the theatre, is as common a subject of sen- 
tiniental regret in worldly conversation, as 
any other suggested by a glance at the 
'' Morning Herald'^ reports from the police- 
offices. Many ejaculations of feeling have 
been drawn forth from gentle lips upon some 
accidental disclosure, in a Bow-street report, 
of the abominations of a penny theatre. 
These ejaculations are some of the sweet 

p 
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breathings of sentiment that help to keep 
you^ my old friends^ in those pleasing delu- 
sions about goodness of heart and fine feel- 
ings^ which, in the notions of the worlds 
stand in the place of sound morals. What 
would be said and felt^ if^ with the bird's-eye 
view of an Asmodeus^ you could see all 
the numerous penny theatres and private 
theatres with which London abounds; di- 
recting your glance before the scenes^ and 
behind the scenes^ and at the scenes them- 
selves? An occasional acquaintance with 
them, through some accidental want of pru- 
dence in making it necessary for the police 
to interfere, excites disgust and surprise; 
but it is no secret, that a very large propor- 
tion of the shopmen and lower grades of 
society in London give themselves wholly 
up to private theatricals, and the nightly fre- 
quenting of places where the theatrical pas- 
sion is gratified at the lowest price, and 
where, by means of the most depraved appli-> 
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cation of the drama^ the grossest passions 
are excited^ and the greatest facilities are 
forded for their gratification. 

The respectable people of the world revolt 
from the very idea of such a state of things ; 
and still more so from the supposition that 
they themselves are in any way accessary to 
its existence. But such persons must bear 
with an old acquaintance and fellow-play- 
goer, while he tells them, that they are not 
simply accessories, but that they are the 
main instruments in producing this state of 
things. The great national theatres (as they 
are presumptuously, and 1 trust erroneously, 
called), are the suns from which these 
twuikling stars derive their light. If there 
were no great theatres, there would be no 
little ones. The small fry of corruption is 
engendered from the bloated bodies of the 
larger animals, which are fattened and fos- 
tered by the purses and the applauses of the 
upper classes in the play-going world. The 
theatrical appetite in the lower clas8.e.«. \9^ 
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excited by the brilliant baits spread forth at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden ; and it is 
only because they can neither beg^ borrow^ 
nor steal the shilling that would admit 
them into the highest nook within sound 
and sight of the identical exhibitions which 
are there prepared for the rich^ that they 
satisfy themselves with the coarser food^ pro- 
vided at a price within their reach^ in the 
purlieus of St. Giles's or Clerkenwell. The 
whole theatrical arrangement of the metro- 
polis is but one system^ in which the entice- 
ments are graduated^ so as to act upon the 
passions in every class of society. It is like 
a French fair^ one complete encampment^ 
but having booths of all degrees^ from ^^ toute 
la boutique d, un sous la piice'^ to the dia^ 
francs shops of extravagant luxury; — or it 
may be more aptly compared to an enormous 
serpent, a boa-constrictor; a whole reptile 
indeed, with a vast head, but tapering down 
in regular proportion, till the extreme length 
of its tail might be grasped by the finger of 
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a child. And the comparison is specially 
correct in this^ that the venom lies in the 
head^ with which it seizes on its prey^ and 
poisons the whole body of society, by infus- 
ing the malignant virus of a taste for theatri- 
cal amusements. The influence of the great 
houses not only produces the passion which 
creates the demand, and therefore the supply, 
of penny theatres and private theatricals, but 
it effectually cuts off the means of counter- 
acting the evils thus produced. It may be 
very fine feeling to exclaim over a newspaper 
concerning the shocking depravity of the 
low theatricals; but a person who freely 
^ves the skillings which he can afford, to 
support the theatrical system in that part of 
the machme which suits his own taste, is 
thereby, according to common sense and 
common consistency, prevented from inter- 
fering to hinder any other person from as 
freely giving the pence that he can afford, to 
support the same system in the lower part of 
the machine which hap^exva to %N)a^ V&s.\a^^. 
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No playgoer can reasonably pretend to de- 
plore the manifest iniquity which is carried 
on at the penny theatres ; and as for his at- 
tempting to take steps for the reformation 
of the unhappy victims of the system, such 
conduct could only be compared with the 
politic hypocrisy of Charles the Fifth, who 
ordered prayers to be put up for the libera- 
tion of the pope from captivity, while he was 
himself the monarch who detained him a 
prisoner. 

The mouth of every person who goes to a 
theatre must be entirely shut when such 
cases as those I have referred to are calling 
forth the honest reprobation of respectable 
and moral men. The only reasonable way 
by which their lips can ever be opened to 
join in the expression of indignant feeling 
with so honourable a company, must be in 
order to make a declaration, that nothing 
shall ever again induce them to go to any 
theatre. To encourage the greater theatres, 
18 to get up the steam which propels the 
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Whole train of different-classed carriages 
along the railroad^ where, however pleasant 
and rapid the journey, the end is immo- 
rality, and where all the natural impedi- 
ments and hindrances in the way to that end 
are levelled. Having discovered this, who 
will take a share in such a joint-stock com- 
pany? who will again pay their money to 
get up the steam, let the advantage of gain- 
ing the benefit held out as an inducement be 
ever so great ? 

And what is the inducement which seems 
to be so powerful as to counterbalance the 
obvious evil of the theatre ? what is that 
gratification, the high relish of which can 
make so many persons unable to discern 
evils that ought to be so obvious ? What- 
ever that inducement is, I am one who has 
enjoyed all the gratification it is capable of 
affording, and drank perhaps as deeply of its 
intoxicating draughts as any person who 
withal contrived to move as a gentleman 
in respectable society. And yet I have been. 
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endeayouring now to discover what possible 
motives or feelings coidd have existed to 
account for the strength of the impulse^ or 
to extenuate in any d^ree the conduct it 
produced ; and I can find nothing which^ as 
a reasonable man^ I can place in the oppo- 
site scale^ — nothing which I should not be 
ashamed to advance as even a palliative of 
the offence. Taste for music^ for poetry^ for 
romance^ will not do for pleas ; for to plead 
the gratification of any taste in defence of a 
charge of advancing the cause of immoraHty, 
would place me in a dilemma, where, to 
escape from the horn which [convicts of 
immorality^ I must be impaled on that 
which proves the most aggravated selfish- 
ness and hardness of heart. 

I ask you^ my dear friends, who have read 
thus far, whether in your own consciences 
you can discover any satisfactory plea to 
counterbalance the three ponderous weights 
which I have put into the scale against 
theatrical amusements. I have laid bare 
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to you the theatrical isystem; before the 
scenes^ including the arrangements of the 
saloon ; behind the scenes^ including the 
constitution of the green-rooms and figu- 
rantes ; and the scenes themselves^ including 
their manners and their morals ; and I would 
ask you candidly to consider whether^ upon 
the whole, I have not made good the pro- 
position with which I set out — that theatrical 
amusements, with their inseparable accom- 
paniments, are positively opposed to morality, 
and that no one can enjoy them, as at present 
carried on, without contributing to advance 
the cause of immorality. 

There will, perhaps, rise up in your mind 
a lingering objection to this statement. 
Some may say, how is it, then, that so many 
really respectable and moral persons in the 
best ranks of society do actually attend the 
theatres ? Dear friends, I echo the ques- 
tion — Ay, how is it, indeed? how can it 
be ? I do not say that every person, of 
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otherwise moral character^ who goes to a 
play^ thereby loses the claim to that cha-^ 
racter ; but I must give them the choice of 
the alternative, either that they do so, or 
that they go in ignorance. The possibiUty 
of ignorance might seem to be unintelligible> 
if it were not for the amazing effect pro* 
duced by the prescriptive approval of theatres 
amongst the world, in preventing inquiry, 
and diverting attention from the objection- 
able points. This prescriptive approval does 
for the theatrical system what long-estab- 
lished credit does for a banker. Every body 
trusts him, and nobody thinks of examining 
into the real state of his affairs. Every body 
of the world takes the theatre as a matter 
of course ; nobody thinks of auditing it, and 
searching into the detail of the matter, until, 
indeed, that principle is established which 
makes a man desert from the world; and 
then he keeps clear of the theatre, just as you 
would hasten to close your account with a 
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bubble bank-company, when discovered, and 
open a new one with a solid firm, composed 
of honest men possessing capital. 

It is, indeed, true that vast numbers of 
the world attend the theatres in thoughtless 
Ignorance of the true state of the case, under 
the influence of that systematic toleration 
which prevails upon the subject. There 
may be some who not only know the truth, 
but also have unpleasant qualms of feeling 
concerning it from time to time ; but they 
do not care to expose themselves to the 
outcry which an open protest would excite ; 
and they have no motive of sufficient power 
to induce them to enter upon a Quixotic 
crusade against an authorised amusement, 
in which they themselves occasionally in- 
dulge. Then they fear the charge of in- 
delicacy, and they take fright at the pro- 
bable disapprobation and frovnis of their 
friends in society. In fact it needs to be a 
Deserter from the world, who has no fear of 
their frowns, and has made up his mind to 

i 
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sit dovm quietly under their disapprobation^ 
and who, by the influence of that higher 
principle to which I have alluded, has 
already shaped his course in a diffetent 
direction from the track of those who love 
the theatres, — it needs, I say, to be such 
a one to dare the outcry, and smile at the 
charge of indelicacy, and raise the veil and 
shew the deformity of the world's favourite, 
and force open the secret doors of this gay 
and tasteful edifice, that it may be known 
to be in reality nothing but a charnel- 
house of corruption. 

Those of my old acquaintances of the 
world who have continued to read this little 
book so far, may be divided from this time 
into two different classes : — one class of my 
readers will give serious attention to the 
subject; and whatever may have been their 
prejudices, they will not lay it aside and 
forget it ; with more or less of delay or of 
hesitation, they will satisfy themselves as to 
the substantial truth of what they have read 5 
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and as soon as their minds are satisfied^ 
they will abjure the theatre for ever. I 
cannot but hope^ that the force of the facts 
and the arguments which have been brought 
forward, will draw not a few of my readers 
into this class. 

jOn the other hand, I cannot but fear that 
there will be another and a numerous class, 
who may have gone on to the end of the 
book, because it is short, or because it is 
strong, or to see what the foolish fellow will 
say, or because they have nothing to do, or 
for some such wise reason; but who are 
essentially lovers of pleasure, and whose 
whole life is nothing more than a busy 
search after gratification. It is not worth 
while attempting to trace what will be the 
process of mind by which this class of readers 
will be able to forget all the facts and argu- 
ments brought forward in this book; but 
most assuredly they will not be restrained 
in their theatrical indulgences; and it is 
not unlikely that some amongst them. \sNa?^ 
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feel disposed to pass an extra evening at the 
Opera as a sort of set-dff — a d4dommagement 
for the bore of reading this canting hypo- 
crite^s stuff, or perhaps upon the same 
principle that some people stop away from 
church in order to spite the clergyman. 

Well, reader of this class, be kind enough 
to extend your patience but five minutes 
longer, and let me occupy that time in pre- 
senting to your imagination a possible case. 
Suppose that upon the next occasion of your 
being present when some popular actor or 
singer has drawn together a crowded house, 
the high walls which encompass the assem- 
blage of beauty and of fashion were to grow 
weary of supporting the vast span of roof, 
and, bulging out, should leave the ponderous 
beams to carry their heavy message of death 
to the merry multitude beneath them; or 
suppose the alarm of fire should be given 
by bewildering clouds of smoke, and the 
audience should be surrounded with the 
Aaxaes, from which in the suffocating con- 
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fusion they could not retreat. Cases of both 
these kinds have occurred. What an awful 
thought is suggested by such a supposition ! 
hundreds of souls caught at unawares^ and 
taking their flight into eternity from such a 
platform ! The shriek of death modulated 
from the hearty laugh drawn forth by some 
indecent idea wittily enfolded in double en-- 
tendre ; or the alarm of judgment succeed* 
ing to the tear of sympathy in favour of an 
immoral character represented in circum- 
stances to awaken compassion ; or the fear- 
ful realising of the beings of another world 
in quick succession upon the mockery of 
Satan and his devils in childish masquerade^ 
dragging a profligate to hell to the sound of 
beautiful music. Then think of the com- 
pany in which your soul would be called to 
appear in another world ; the idolised adul- 
teress on the stage^ and the debased crea- 
ture disgracing the name of woman in the 
saloon ! 

When such a thought has been presented 
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to the mind of pleasure-hunting worldlings^ 
they have sometimes met the suggestion 
with a plausible remark^ that all men^ under 
any circumstances^ would desire to have some 
space for serious reflection before death ; 
and that it is not^ therefore^ fair to draw a 
picture in which the horror seems to be 
derived from the special circumstances^ when 
it is excited rather by the suddenness of the 
event. This may seem plausible^ but it does 
not apply to the case imagined. It might 
be true, if the situation suggested were one 
in which a moral man might be legitimately 
placed by the course of circumstances in the 
discharge of duty ; but the theatre has been 
shewn to be a combination of improprieties, 
where no moral man, acquainted with the 
facts, can be justified in placing himself; and 
it is fair to suggest to a man the special 
consequences of suddenly dying in a situa- 
tion in which he cannot without guilt be 
deliberately living; and if such a case were 
to occur in a theatre, when one who has 
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read this little book was present^ I doubt 
not^ but in some awful moment of suspense^ 
between the heart-sickening rendings of the 
roof, or the maddening bursts of the flames^ 
the despised warning of the Deserter, in flash- 
ing across the mind, would assume a form 
and power, and produce a rapidity of con- 
viction, totally diflferent from its eflfects upon 
the same lover of pleasure when it was read 
in his drawing-room and rejected. 
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